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The attention of readers is directed to the combination 
subscription price of Current Literature and Short Stories 
—$5.00 for both periodicals to one or different addresses. 
In no other way can the field of contemporaneous literature 
be so thorougnly covered for the money. Short Stories gives 
translations from the French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 
Russian, together with representative specimens of the work of 
English and American writers of fiction. A valuable feature 
is the collecting and reprinting of the famous short stories 
in all the languages—one of these old favorites being given 
complete in each number. The list for the year includes 
many out of print, and all of them forgotten, or virtually 
unknown to the present generation of readers. 


The Debasement of Humor....The National (English) Observer 

When the great gods gave gifts unto men, the greatest of 
all and the most far-reaching was humor, than which upon 
this fair earth is no sweeter thing. The salt of life, the sov- 
ran antiseptic, it permeates well-nigh everything, though we 
do our best to hide it, and even to obliterate. It sometimes 
declines to harbor in the same tenement with genius. Milton 
built his lofty rhyme without it; Wordsworth could not so 
much as have told you of the existence of such a quality, 
given you the meaning of the word; as for Mr. rth i 
you shudder to think what he might have done had he taken 
so much as a pinch of it. The fate of Ixion had been surely 
his, for without question he would have attempted to carry 
Olympus at a by-election. As it is, he effuses through the 
halfpenny post a vast amount of very respectable and harm- 
less commonplace puffery in the interest of certain books 
which else had gone to light the study fire; or he plays with 
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statistics in much the same way and to much the same pur- 
pose as a child with shells upon the shore of ocean. Alas! 
there is great danger that this precious gift shall be entombed 
in the cavernous maw of mere buffoonery. This is a fallible, 
howbeit a clever, generation. It mistakes the churlishness 
of the boor for the enlightened independence of the elector; 
it crowns dishonesty as smartness; and it confounds the 
verbal exaggeration of clowns, or the horse play of buffoons 
in print, with humor. The humor of Elia is too gentle, that 
of Sterne too saturate with the salt of human kindness, that 
of Cervantes too thoroughly suffused with chivalrousness, to 
go down at this present. What should a generation that has 
made Tit-Bits a gigantic, appalling success have in common 
with the two first gentlemen of literature, Don Quixote and 
Captain Shandy? Of them the age is not worthy, and they 
are passing away—for a time. Canon Ainger, in his lecture 
at Sheffield lately, hit the nail on the head when he said that 
“in so far as the method of the humorists of the past was 
out of favor with us, and seemed to be poor and tame in com- 
parison with our own, it was not because we had outgrown 
them but because we had degenerated from them. It was 
not they who were not good enough for us, but we who were 
This great brutal Public of 


, 


not good enough. for them.’ 
ours, which knows naught of literature and less of true humor, 
likes to have its midriff split with puns (that would rive an 
elephant) or excoriated with hob-nailed slang. If a man can 
make his fellow-creatures giggle and guffaw, he achieves 
(save the mark!) a literary success. So does the laugh that 
is in us die away, being swamped in melancholy. For we 
lo not laugh aloud at real humor. It falls upon us with 
the deliberation of the morning dew. We know not how 
it comes, but only that it is there. A lambent flame plays 
round us, illuminating from within. The being glows with a 
genial arridescence, yet on the lips of us is no visible smile, 
but far down within is the essence of laughter which makes 
for happiness. God forbid there should be no buffoonery! 
We grudge a livelihood to no man living, and our Jeromes 
and Burnands have as much right to live as poor Sir Wilfrid. 
Still, do we laugh aloud, and ever shall, when the clown ap- 
plies the red-hot poker; though this, it may be urged, is 
alien to the matter. ’*Tis the confounding of the substance 
to which we take exception; for a laughable thing is not of 
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itself a prank of humor. Yet it is no light thing to say with 
precision what this quality of humor truly is; for definition 
is but a makeshift baptism, and has no more binding power 
than a nick-name. Sure this wayward humor is but the 
laughing child of Fact and Fancy, featuring now one parent 
and now the other, yet never wholly losing trace of either ? 
She is ever taking the ideas of men and giving them a ludi- 
crous and fantastic turn; indulging rather, as Landor says, 
in a wealth of drollery than in play of brilliancy of point. 
She flitteth about, saying and seeing with unexpectedness, 
upsetting a preconceived notion in the airiest fashion, star- 
tling sweetly all she sees, adorning fantastically everything 
she touches, damaging or injuring or hurting nothing. She 
has no set manner of behavior, but is informed with unex- 
pectedness. She may rollick with words, and in the meshes 
of her net of wit shall glisten and glitter bright shoals of 
quips and quibbles, jingling puns and other smaller fry. For 
she is no stranger to that figure of speech which of old they 
called paranomasia, but to-day puniana, the whole art of 
punning, or some such silly title. But to this figure with the 
strange name she approacheth with extreme circumspection, 
avoiding too great a familiarity therewith, as resulting in 
contempt first and then danger. She delighteth exceedingly 
in such nonsense as his who wrote of Alice. But she is never 
vulgar. With all her extravagance she has never hugged the 
cardinal truth that in exaggeration is the germ of weakness; 
so she obtaineth her effects easily, and apparently with no 
effort. For the quality of true. humor, like that of mercy, 
is not strained; it droppeth, and alighting it delighteth. 
What they call humor to-day is one vast heave, a colossal 
effort, a building-up of sentence after sentence, that at the 
last the reader may break his shins over a grinning and vul- 
gar pun. Tis a product of Those States whose porkers are 
slain by millions and hurried like packs of sewer rats down 
steep inclines of timber into an abysm of boiling water; a 
gigantic, vulgar, porcine, dollar-breeding humor; and who 
shall gainsay it? One of its high-priests was Artemus Ward, 
who had all the while within him—somewhere—the true fire, 
though he would never let it burn with a free and pure light. 
The other was—nay, is—Mark Twain. Theirs is the humor 
gotten of exaggeration, the belching of great giants filled 
with strong meat; a taint from which our own admirable 
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Dickens is not wholly free. If they had reason to speak of 
the Blue Boar, they would call it a cerulean elephant, and 
the mob would laugh, as it always does when it is not doing 
something more offensive. It is a huge, a monster humor, 
blown out with unwholesome and unsavory matter; and when 
wit begins to suffer from elephantiasis, it soon becomes gan- 
grenous and drops away. Humor is so subtle a thing that 
it hardly takes effect on the instant, but, as in vaccination, 
the matter is held a while in suspense, and shortly travels 
along the blood and through the system, till you are ruddy 
with the glow of it, and impregnable against the murrain of 
buffoonery. We have nothing but love for Elia and Cer- 
vantes, though we laugh not in high notes; but with our 
sides aching with laughter we love neither Mr. Samuel L. 
Clemens nor Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. Yet after the archi- 
tecture of the former the structures of the latter and our 
other funny men are builded. It were better that our funny 
men should be original when they can; but if they must copy 
some one, the shade of him who dwelt at Edmonton by that 
river that had no name, only “an unmeaning assumption of 
eternal novity,” is a truer model than any to be found in 
Those States. Yet they will none of him, notwithstanding 
that it was a river, albeit a new one, which inspired his great- 
est and most inimitable effort of humor. For the names of 
these modern humorists are of a verity writ on water. Mark 
Twain is rampantly funny upon the Mississippi; Mr. Jerome, 
with his three men in a boat, to say nothing of the dog (which 
is the best that can be said of him or his masters either), is 
vulgarly flippant and cheaply pathetic upon the Thames. 
True, Isis and Sabrina are safe—for the present; but Camus 
(reverend sire) has overflowed his level shores, and the fair 
meadows are streaked with long lines of the new-laid mud. 
Yet it may be asserted that whoso, for lucre, would amuse a 
great public must buy him some skiff or other, and embark 
upon the waters of an inland stream. Let him be noisy 
enough, exaggerated enough, and vulgar more than enough, 
and the editions of him will scud along the shores of litera- 
ture like leaves in a high wind, pausing not nor resting till 
they are blown away out of sight, and the world forgets them. 
Then those that love true humor as the greatest gift of the 
gods, take down their Elia from the book-shelf and wonder 
at the uniqueness of their idol; or it may be that they hark 
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backward for a while, and, in the company of the immortal 
Don, or that incomparable uncle of theirs, forget these stale 
and jejune sausage-makers of to-day. Yet these did but fol- 
low their models truly; but it is to be regretted that they have 
not builded with their own materials as well as on their own 
plans. Then should we not have been left stranded at the 
end with Mark Twain, Jerome K. Jerome, and the Last Great 
Humorist; these Three, yet are they not three but Twain. 


The Light Reading of Our Ancestors....The Quarterly Review 

In the nineteenth century the favorite relaxation is the 
novel. It threatens, like the rod of Aaron, to devour all rival 
forms of literature. Ethical treatises, political pamphlets, 
social dissertations, theological tracts, scarcely dare to venture 
abroad without some amatory accompaniment. ‘The demand 
for novels and its supply are the literary portents of the pres- 
ent century. The torrent of fiction, swollen by tributaries 
from every side, flings itself in ever-increasing volume into 
the ocean of print. In the course of its journey the stream 
has travelled far from its original source. It has left behind 
it the knights-errant and white palfreys of chivalrous ro- 
mance. It has emerged from those forests in which Robin 
Hood, Friar Tuck, Little John, and Much the Miller’s Son 
ply their adventurous trade. It has passed beyond the bor- 
ders of Arcadia, where princes and princesses masquerade as 
shepherds and shepherdesses, discoursing plaintive music upon 
oaten reeds. No Italian castles now stand upon its banks, 
echoing with the footsteps of bandits, monastic villains, 
clanking chains, or dismal groans. The atmosphere of 
scented moonshine, in which Edwin and Angelina vowed 
eternal constancy, is dispelled. The stream has reached the 
level plains of real life; it flows through great cities and the 
busy haunts of men. In the rapid rush of its more adventur- 
ous course it had little leisure to note the workings of indi- 
vidual character, the habits and pursuits of society. Now 
all these are reflected in its broad, slow-moving, muddy 
waters. The romance has become thenovel. But the scen- 
ery of its upper waters can never lose its charm for lovers of 
the picturesque in literature. To illustrate with any degree 
of completeness the popularity and influence of romantic fic- 
tion would be a herculean labor. Romance supplied our 
poets and dramatists with a mine from which they quarried 
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some of the choicest treasures of our literature. Its heroes 
passed into the proverbial currency of thought as the typical 
representatives of particular vices and virtues. Who more 
knightly than Arthur, better matched or closer friends than 
Roland and Oliver, purer than Galahad, more wanton than 
Guinevere ? Who more wily than Vivien, wiser than Merlin, 
more crabbed than Sir Kay, more courteous than Gawain, 
more treachérous than Ganelon? Its stories have been 
painted upon the walls of buildings, carved on the panels of 
doors, or like the story of Tristran and Iseult in the house 
of Jacques Coeur at Bourges, into the capitals of pillars; 
traced, like the tale of the Knight of the Swan, in the com- 
partments of treasure-chests, worked in tapestry, like the 
tale of Medea and Jason. It created the ideals and elevated 
the manners of society at different epochs of our history. 
How many of our Drakes and Sydneys and Frobishers fol- 
lowed in the steps of Guy of Warwick, who could not win the 
hand of Felys the Fair till he had won the fame of the best 
knight in Europe? It fired imagination and stimulated dis- 
covery by its revelations of the wonders of the mythical East 
with its castled elephants, its unicorns and crested dragons, 
its ivory-gated cities, its vines of gold and grapes of pearl, 
its cliffs studded with diamonds, its dark valleys tenanted by 
the basilisk, which slew many men, but, at sight of its own 
form in a mirror, destroyed itself. It educated the vulgar 
in the faiths of other nations and taught them the contrast 
between the active life of heathenism and the contemplative 
piety of the Brahmin. It was the most powerful agent of 
popular preachers. Its simple religious spirit permeated the 
masses, and who can say what comfort the creed of Roland, 
which he explains to the pagan Vernagu, may not have min- 
istered to minds ill at ease or distracted by the questions that 
are stimulated by the dogmas of every creed? The fact 
that the advantages and disadvantages of the reading of ro- 
mances have been fiercely discussed for at least six centuries, 
indicates that they were the favorite diversion of a large sec- 
tion of the community. They have in truth played a prodi- 
gious part in the life of our ancestors. Upon them our litera- 
ture was largely based; they supplied the colors with which 
our early writers painted, the threads with which they wove, 
the patterns they embroidered. They shaped the thoughts 
and stored the intellects of satirists, poets, dramatists. Chau- 
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cer laughed at metrical romances, and told his own tale in 
prose as an example of the method in which such stories 
should be treated. In his strongly drawn characters, taken 
from contemporary society, in his fresh pictures of the inci- 
dents of every-day life, in his humor and his observation, he 
is the first of our English novelists, if, by a stretch of lan- 
guage, that title can be bestowed upon a poet. Yet his mind 
was steeped in romantic literature. Shakespeare was no ex- 
ception to the rule. With old, as well as new, romances, he 
was intimately familiar. In his classical allusions, and in his 
classical plays, the sources of his knowledge must be traced 
to medizval literature rather than to the authors of Greece 
and Rome. Jeremy Taylor solaced his life with romantic 
fiction, and thought it not inconsistent with holy living to 
quote Scudéry with approval. John Bunyan in his youth 
valued Sir Bevis of Southampton next to the Bible. Nor 
was it the only work of fiction which has colored his immor- 
taldream. The childhood of our older generation of poets 
was passed in the region of romance. It was in such an 
atmosphere that the minds of our own literary giants of the 
present century were bred. No one will wonder that Scott, 
lame and weak in his childhood, gathered stores of border 
tales from his grandmother and his Aunt Jenny, or, at the 
age of four, crumpled up in the window seat at Sandy Knowe, 
pored over Josephus’ Wars of the Jews, and only quitted 
his book to vociferate the ballad of Hardy-kanute in the 
ears of Dr. Duncan; or under the plane-tree at Kelso made 
Percy’s Reliques his own. Keats sighed for the days of 
Robin Hood. Shelley, feeding his imagination with tales of 
wonder and of mystery, tried his prentice hand on romances 
of the style of Zastrozzi. Byron, hating mathematics, and 
an indifferent penman, devoted himself at school to history 
and romance, and especially to the Arabian Nights. Cole- 
ridge dreamed away his childhood in the society of Tom 
Hickathrift, Jack the Giant Killer, and the Seven Champions 
of Christendom. The old romances not only upheld high 
ideals of qualities, the value of which infant civilization ex- 
aggerates, but also popularized gentle characteristics that 
ruder ages overlook. They had their affectations and absurdi- 
ties. They were sometimes coarse, yet never impure—ani- 
mal, not prurient. On the whole, they inspired enthusiasm 
for courage, honor, chastity, and courtesy. Their heroes 
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were patterns of manly virtues, their heroines models of dig- 
nity and modesty. The lowest and most contemptible char- 
acters were not introduced into romance. The prisons and 
the stews were not ransacked for materials for medieval 
fiction. Can as much be said of modern novels? Consciously 
or unconsciously, our forefathers held that plain, straight- 
forward language purified immoral incidents of half their 
danger. Vice never moved through their pages with the mince 
and the simper of simulated virtue. 


The Prose Style of Poets....The Illustrated London News 

Hazlitt, a brilliant critic, but not always a wise one, rarely 
made a greater blunder than when he said that “the prose 
style of poets is never the better, and generally the worse, 
from the habit of writing verse.” The assertion may be 
readily contradicted by a number of illustrations, which will 
be familiar to every student of literature. Cowley, a fine 
poet spoilt by conceits, is an excellent writer of prose, as 
every reader knows who is familiar with his Essays. His 
style, as Mr. Gosse justly observes, “has a grace and a sweet 
enthusiasm unusual in writing of the Restoration period.” 
Dryden, on his own ground, which is not the loftiest, is a 
splendid poet, and he is one of the greatest masters of English 
prose; Addison was a respectable verseman, but his style as 
an essayist is worthy of the praise awarded to it by Dr. John- 
son. Goldsmith, always charming in rhyme, is equally 
charming in the Vicar of Wakefield; Cowper, a true poet, 
wrote letters that for ease and humor and felicity of expres- 
sion have never been surpassed; Byron, also, is an admirable 
letter-writer; Wordsworth did not write much prose, but what 
he did write—witness The Convention of Cintra—is of a 
noble order. Southey, a much smaller poet, is not only one 
of the best of letter-writers, but his prose style, generally, is 
a model of simplicity and strength. Wholly without artifice 
or strain, it does all that style ought to do, and, while satis- 
fying the ear, never attracts attention apart from the subject 
matter. Can it be said, too, that verse-making has injured 
the prose style of Shelley, of Landor, and of Lamb, or of Mr. 
Lowell, or of Cardinal Newman! I need not prove the fal- 
lacy of Hazlitt’s opinion by citing foreign authors; but every 
reader will remember that Voltaire and Goethe are both con- 
summate masters of prose. Is it surprising that this should 
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be the case? The practice of verse-making gives facility in 
the use of language, a sensitive ear for harmony and fastidi- 
ousness (if the word may be used in a good sense) in the 
choice of words. What is called poetical is often a very bad 
thing indeed—if the reader wishes for a specimen of it, let 
him read Hervey’s Meditations Among the Tombs—but the 
prose of poets shows, although in a lesser degree than poetry, 
the capabilities of the language. Harmony and rhythmical 
progression give dignity to prose as well as to poetry; but it 
is curious that musical composers, who have so fine an ear 
for sound, have never used that ear to advantage in literary 
composition. It is also strange to observe how rarely great 
orators have written what is worthy the reading. Chatham and 
Pitt, Whitefield and Wilberforce, Fox and O’Connell, have left 
nothing which lives as literature; and if Burke isa great author, 
possibly the greatest of his century, it is because the speeches 
we read with delight and profit were too profound in political 
wisdom to affect the members of the House of Commons. 


A School of Literature....Julian Hawthorne....N. Y. World 
Young men and women go to France to study art—paint- 
S 
ing and sculpture—and to Italy and Germany to study music. 


But there seems to be no country or place where anybody can 
go to study literature—that is, the art of literature. Yet the 
practice of literature is much more widespread than of music 
or “art;” everybody likes to read, while few people, com- 
paratively, care much to look at pictures or statuary or to 
listen to music. This fact seems odd. At school and college 
we have classes of English and Continental literature. We 
are taught the names of famous authors and of their books, 
and we are given specimen pages or “a course of reading” 
to study. But this is.a different thing from learning how to 
produce literary work of our own. It may cultivate our 
taste, but it does nothing for our performance. And yet we 
are liable to plunge into publication with a light heart, as 
the French into the war with Germany. The result is not 
seldom as disastrous to us as it was to France. But our ex- 
ample does not deter others, nor even prevent us from repeat- 
ing the experiment. Bookshops and news-stands groan with 
literary trash. Nobody takes the hint either to leave off or 
do better. Some of the causes of this phenomenon lie on 
the surface. If pictures and statuary were salable at twenty- 
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five cents apiece, they might be as bad in their way as some 
of our books are in theirs and yet find a market. But a pic- 
ture or statue can be bought by only one person at a con- 
siderable price. That person either knows what he is about, 
or he buys through some person trained to do other people’s 
knowing (in this respect) for them. Consequently, inferior 
work is not tolerated, and it does not pay to produce it. A 
certain standard of merit must be maintained. As regards 
music, the composer must understand thorough-bass and 
counterpoint or he cannot compose. The work of the great 
musicians is always performing somewhere, and is even more 
easily accessible than poor work. Performers, as distin- 
guished from composers, find the demand limited and the 
competition great. If they are not pretty good, they are no 
good at all; moreover, music up to a certain point is a more 
definite science than writing. Infact, writing can exist with- 
out any art at all, and with no more science than is involved 
in the rules of grammar and composition. Nothing more is 
absolutely needed than the mere transcribing of sentences as 
they form themselves in the mind. The baldest common- 
places, devoid of all trace of artistic form and almost of logi- 
cal and consecutive arrangement, may and do get into print, 
and pass under the broad designation of literature. A simi- 
lar state of things obtains in no other art. Since, therefore, 
writing can come into existence without study or training or 
art, it is not strange its purveyors should neglect, as a rule, 
to undergo training or study to fit themselves to write. If 
anything will go, why take time and pay money to make 
something better? On the other hand, great writers are also 
great artists, and they are great writers largely because they 
are great artists. A great writer need not be a great person- 
age; a great personage may be a bad writer. Writing, in 
the esoteric sense, is not the mere putting of thought on 
paper; it is the arranging and refining of thought in artistic 
form. It is the manner, and not the contents, of the expres- 
sion that marks the technically great writer. Of course a 
great writer is all the better for having a great mind—for 
being a Homer, a Shakespeare, a Goethe, or a Hugo. But 
a man of narrow, eccentric, or perverted mind may neverthe- 
less be numbered among the makers of literature. The power 
of artistic—that is, of right—expression is enormous. Every 
one who comes upon it recognizes it as a personal benefit, 
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for it is one of our burdens in life that we are constantly 
conscious of ideas which we have no skill to express; and 
we rejoice like released captives when any one comes along 
who can break the bars and set the ideas free. Now, it 
would appear that any art can be taught. Experiment de- 
velops the perception of rules or laws; these, being formu- 
lated and inculcated, can bring forth artistic productions. It 
is even true that art is one, with various manifestations; so 
that a thoroughly accomplished painter, for example, has 
knowledge which should enable him to write a good poem or 
story. Of course it does not necessarily follow that he can 
do so. The terms of one art have to be translated into those 
of another before they are available in it; and a good painter 
may be a very bad poet, just as a poem which rhymes in 
English may appear very awkward prose in French. The 
fundamental principles, nevertheless, remain the same 
throughout. If, then, painting, music, and sculpture can be 
taught, why should not the art of writing be taught, too? 
If certain eminent individuals have taught the art to them- 
selves, why should not they impart their methods to others ? 
Why should the calling be practised in the present hap-hazard 
manner? Can nothing be done to improve it? It is not 
difficult to answer such questions theoretically. The diffi- 
culties begin when we get down to the hard-pan of practice. 
In the first place, even were schools of literature established, 
it would not be easy to find pupils. It is the characteristic 
of ignorance to be unconscious of its own deficiencies. Al- 
most everybody thinks he knows how to write, and the written 
page that comes from his pen seems to prove ittohim. It 
requires long training, moreover, to distinguish between what 
you have in your mind and what you succeed in getting down 
on paper. Sometimes you fail to put in the connecting links 
of your argument, or to explain the sources of your ideas, or 
your point of view; quite as often you over-explain or drag 
in a load of extraneous and impertinent matter. Or you 
begin to treat one topic, and then lose the thread of your 
ideas and stray off to something else. Such faults are pal- 
pable to the reader, but they are invisible to the writer. He 
cannot be made to understand that he has not said just the 
right thing. He will not, accordingly, take kindly to the 
suggestion that he needs schooling; others may, he acknowl- 
edges, but not he. He can pick flaws in his teachers, but he 
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cherishes a conviction that he himself is just about right. 
The next trouble would be to secure teachers. A good writer 
must be a creative genius, or at least a person of very excep- 
tional talent. People of that type are not apt to be good 
instructors. Their minds arrive at results by hidden and in- 
tuitive channels. ‘They know what is right, and how to do 
the right thing, but to explain the process to an alien and 
unsympathetic mind is another matter. ‘Teaching is an art 
by itself. The more obvious methods and principles of the 
literary art might, no doubt, be readily formulated; but 
when it comes to the deeper and really more important mys- 
teries, there seems’ to be a lack of language adequate to 
convey the information. Hints may be given; but kicks, 
not to speak of hints, are often insufficient to the end in view, 
unless there be an anterior sympathy, or readiness to appre- 
hend. If the pupils could all be incipient geniuses the prob- 
lem could be a simple one. But it is certain that the great 
majority of them would be nothing of the kind; and a great 
writer will not take the time from his own work to try to 
make blockheads tread the airy summits of Olympus. As- 
suming, however, that the instructors and the pupils both 
were secured, in what condition would we find ourselves ? 
The schools would have to be generously endowed, and the 
fee for instruction would have to be next to nominal, for 
great writers are high-priced men, and students of literature 
are uniformly poor. There could hardly be more than two 
or three schools ina single country. In this country at pres- 
ent there could hardly be more than one, for, however nu- 
merous the pupils might be, the instructors must necessarily 
be strictly limited innumber. In short, there would have to 
be a large expenditure of money without hope of any return, 
except the credit of having done something toward effecting 
an improvement in the future quality of our current litera- 
ture. The school, in order to produce adequate results, 
would have either to accept only coliege graduates as stu- 
dents or it would have to include a large portion of the 
present college studies in its curriculum; for the basis of a 
liberal education is, in the great preponderance of cases, 
necessary to eminence in literature. ‘There are individual 
instances to the contrary, but it would not do to calculate on 
those. Unless the students were given every chance to do 
credit to their instructors, it would not be worth while to in- 
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struct them at all. Moreover, a course that aimed to teach 
the art of writing exclusively (were such a thing possible) 
would not be desirable, since it is a familiar fact that litera- 
ture seldom brings more than the bare means of livelihood, 
even to its most eminent professors. It is, to use the com- 
mon figure of speech, a good staff, but a bad crutch; and it 
would not inure to the public weal to found an institution for 
the manufacture of esthetic cripples. In view of these con- 
siderations, it might prove very difficult to find a millionaire, 
or a group of millionaires, to put up the funds necessary to 
the foundation of the school. However wealthy and generous 
men may be, they want to have fair assurance that their 
money will not be wasted. It is reasonably certain that no 
government will ever vote the necessary funds; our recent 
experience with the International Copyright Law is a warrant 
against that. Congressmen are not interested in literature. 
Let us, however, assume that this difficulty has been sur- 
mounted, along with the others. What then? We have now 
the school, the scholars, and the teachers. What are the 
probabilities as to the resulting literature? To begin with, 
the scholars must all, or nearly all, be aspirants for fame as 
novelists or as poets. The school cannot attempt to gradu- 
ate historians or writers on scientific, medical, or philosophi- 
cal subjects. Such writers are specialists first and writers 
afterward, and incidentally. Literary style is not essential 
to their success, and artistic culture would be thrown away 
onthem. It is only in the production of imaginative literature 
that instruction could be given; and of those thus instructed, 
a small percentage only could hope to achieve a paying suc- 
cess. More than a few, perhaps, might be trained to write 
good, artistic stories or poems, but their technical excellence 
would be no assurance of their popularity in the open market 
—at any rate not until the general appreciation of technical 
excellence is very much greater than is the case now. The 
foremost graduates, therefore, would be as liable to starve 
to death as the less distinguished—except in the event of the 
institution of some prize system, whereby a fair sum of money, 
say five thousand dollars, should be paid to any graduate 
whose work reached a certain standard of merit. This money 
would have either to be taken from a fund established for 
the purpose (and a very large fund it will have to be) or else 
in some other way provided for by wealthy persons interested 
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in the school. In the second place, there would still be great 
competition from the outside, and formidable competition 
too. What readers want is something fresh—original. To 
be original covers a multitude of sins, though editors and 
publishers are slow to accept that undoubted fact. The man 
truly eloquent and “magnetic” is the man surcharged with 


his subject; he may (in the case of a man addressing an audi- 
ence on a political or sociological question, for example) be 
greatly deficient in oratorical art and grace; but if he can 
put fire, sincerity, pith into his words; if he can forget him- 
self in what he is saying, he will move his hearers as can no 
Edward Everett or other pastmaster of word-jugglery. So, 
a story-teller or poet whose book is made of genuine human 
stuff, warm and palpitating, will outdo the trained academi- 
cian, and may even stumble into an art that the academician 
misses; for the educated writer is always liable to the danger 
of revealing his education, to the detriment of his spon- 
taneity. This fault is often apparent in the work of modern 
French novelists, who are the most scientifically correct of 
contemporary writers. The very perfection of the machinery 
makes the book seem artificial; we may admire it, but we 
cannot love it, and it dies almost as quickly as sheer trash 
does. It needs a very strong man to so completely digest 
and assimilate his training as to make it disappear in the 
vigor of his own personality; and when he is as strong as that, 
the chances are that he would educate himself, and needs no 
school. Most of the graduates would be little better than 
imitators; and of imitative literature, be the model good or 
bad, we have, heaven knows, a great deal too much as it is. 
But if the prize system above referred to were adopted, the 
judges to whom the awarding of the prizes must be intrusted 
(who would probably be either the instructors themselves or 
persons in sympathy with them) would be bound to give their 
votes to academical rather than to original work. In other 
words, the school would become a clique, whose judgments 
would often be in opposition to those of the public. It is no 
use telling the public that a book is good, unless the public 
agrees with you beforehand; and, as regards the point of 
vitality in a book, the public is as apt to be right as the 
skilled critic. Every publisher has more than once, to his 
cost, been forced to admit the truth of this statement. The 
book that all the “ tasters’’ rejected becomes, ever and anon, 
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the book of the season. The prize system, in short, will be 
apt to discourage originality and to diminish independence. 
This we may infer from our present magazine system, which 
is really a prize system on a moderate scale. The leading 
magazine writers are mannerists, shining with polish and 
skilful at all points, but with the rank and rugged splendors 
of human nature lacking in their work. And yet without the 
prize system the encouragement to enter the school would 
not be urgent. In A%sop’s fable of the Dog and the Wolf, 
the former enlarges to the latter upon the abundance of his 
food and the comfort of his accommodations; but the wolf, 
noticing the collar round his friend’s neck, and inquiring into 
its significance, arrives at the conclusion that the desert and 
a dry bone, and independence therewith, are better than 
beefsteaks and padded kennels, with servitude. To win a 
prize you must be the creature of those under whose instruc- 
tion you compete. When, therefore, I hear the oft-repeated 
question, “ Why doesn’t somebody do something for our lit- 
erature ?” I am inclined to answer that the less that is done 
the better, at all events in the shape of technical training 
and other external assistance. Indian chiefs and other leaders 
of men are not made by cosseting and comforting, but by 
trial, severity, and fasting in the wilderness. If they emerge 
alive, they are fit to be leaders; if not, so much the better 
for all concerned. Our literary men must train themselves; 
if they can’t do it, let us do without literature. If their 
books are good and yet don’t sell, let them decide whether 
to write for honor or to follow some other profession for 
money. ‘There is not nobility enough in our aspirations; we 
are, poets and all, after money first and whatever else we 
can get afterward. ‘To be a Milton you must have, in addi- 
tion to his genius, a touch of his sublimity, his fortitude, his 
rapt enthusiasm for great things, his scorn of self-indulgence, 
compromise, and dependence. Art is a goddess who cares 
not to live among the flesh-pots of Egypt. If you give her 
your whole heart, that gift is its own reward, compensating 
for the loss of most other things. By-and-by we shall be- 
come weary of worshipping false gods in literature. And 
I for one shall expect to see developed in us virtue and power 
enough to make the true gods of literature honored and glo- 
rious, without help of schools, scholarships, or cash prizes, 
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GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





To those interested in the art of condensation of the story, 
the prize Etchings printed in the January number of Short 
Stories will prove of more than ordinary interest. These 
Etchings, five in number, were selected from a total of thir- 
teen hundred and forty-five sent in competition for a prize of 
$20.00 in gold in each of the classes—descriptive, queer, dra- 
matic, pathetic, and humorous. ‘The plan of selection was to 
reduce the manuscripts to a preferred ten, in each of the five 
classes, and from these adjudge the winners. The result is 
as follows, mention being made in the order of excellence: 


Descriptive....Ella E. Doten.......... Dorchester, Mass. 
eee Emma Frances Dawson..San Francisco, Cal. 
Dramatic..... Anne Bozeman Lyon.... Mobile, Ala. 
Pathetic....... We Th. TIGIHOR... .6..0000% Dalton, Ga. 
Humorous. ...Chryseis V. W. Cannon. .Spartansburg, S. C. 


In addition to these five prize Etchings, the contest gives 
forty accepted manuscripts, of unusual excellence, for pub- 
lication during the year. One of the interesting features of 
the competition (outside of the great number of offerings, 
which, by all the precedents, was phenomenal, indicating a 
widespread interest in the idea) is the success of “the un- 
known.” Most of the accepted work comes from this source, 
and has won on its merits, and not, as might be imagined, from 
any lack of competition on the part of professional writers. 


Since the death of Earl Lytton, the last of the Bulwers, 
the gossips have been busy with his personality, and as poet, 
diplomatist, and dreamer “ Owen Meredith” has had his pe- 
culiarities dusted to the bone. One of the fascinating fea- 
tures of the dead poet’s character was his superstitious dis- 
position. This was a direct inheritance from the old Lord 
Bulwer, whose wonderful ghost story, The Haunted and the 
Haunter; or, The House in The Brain, is said to be the most 
thrilling ever written. The late earl firmly believed in his 
father’s power to hold mysterious intercourse with beings not 
of this world, and repeatedly asserted that many of the inci- 
dents in Zanoni and A Strange Story were real. Once he ex- 
hibited to a friend some horoscopes cast by his father of the 
eminent men of hisday. “I can answer for it,” he said, “that 
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they all turned out remarkably accurate. Disraeli’s future 
was most exactly foretold at the time when he was still a mere 
dandy standing about in Lady Blessington’s salon, and the 
great statesman’s unprecedented act in making the son vice- 
ruy of India has here more than an imaginative explanation. 
The elder Bulwer believed implicitly in astrology and alchemy. 
The son, with Beaconsfield, shared most of these ideas, but 
they were in life so well kept from the public that the as- 
trological appointment of an ambassador was never hinted or 
dreamed of. Lord Lytton is said to have had his heart’s de- 
sire—he died in Paris. He preferred the city to any other 
on earth. He was deadly afraid of Knebworth, his ancestral 
home; and although he occasionally lived there, he believed 
it to be haunted by a ghost in the shape of a beautiful boy 
who came into your bedroom and indicated the time and 
manner of your death. In Aux Italiens there is a stanza ex- 
pressing a psychological mystery that has startled many a 
lover with its suggestiveness. Here are a few stanzas from 
his audacious bit of verse, News, indicative of his something 
he Unknown Dark:” 


more than imaginative knowledge of “’ 
News, news, news, my gossiping friends ! 
I have wonderful news to tell. 
A lady, by me, her compliments sends, 
And this is the news from Hell : 
The Devil is dead. He died resigned, 
Though somewhat oppressed by cares ; 
But his wife, my friends, is a woman of mind, 
And looks after her lord’s affairs. 
I have just come back from that wonderful lace, 
And kist hands with the Queen down there ; 
But I cannot describe Her Majesty’s face ; 
It has filled me so with despair. 
a % * *% % x 
But-however that be, one thing I know, 
And this I am free to tell ; 
The Devil, my friends, is a woman, just now— 
‘Tis a woman that reigns in Hell. 


Bulwer Lytton was born in 1831, and was educated at Har- 
row, England, and Bonn, Germany. He entered the diplo- 
matic service when he was eighteen. His first literary work 
was published when he was twenty-four, and under his pseu- 
donym, “ Owen Meredith,” was titled Clytemnestra, and Other 
Minor Poems, It was warmly welcomed by the critics. The 
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Wanderer, a Collection of Poems in Many Lands, followed 
in 1859; and Lucille, a novel in verse, was published in 1860. 
Most of this, his most famous poem, is said to have been 
written in the brownstone house on Jackson Square, Wash- 
ington, adjoining the Charles Sumner mansion, then the site 
of the British Legation, and now part of the Arlington Hotel. 
The work Earl Lytton was engaged on at the time of his 
death was a biography of his father. A Paris correspondent, 
discussing the question of Lord Lytton’s being a representa- 
tive Englishman, writes: “‘The fact is he was the most un- 
English of Englishmen. Neither in his dress nor in his man- 
ner, nor yet in his mode of life, did he manifest any of that 
sobriety of character for which the sons of John Bull are so 
noted. His ways, instead of being sturdy, frank, and blunt, 
were silky, soft, and caressing. He had a tendency to gush, 
and many of his traits were those of the German student or 
of the Italian tenor, rather than those of a British peer. 
Moreover, he had a distinctly German tendency to mysti- 
cism and to dreamings, which, though pardonable in a poet, 
were scarcely so in the diplomat.”’ 


A Murray Hill correspondent of The Chicago Herald is of 


the opinion that a new fashionable literary star is in the as- 
cendant. She writes: “Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger and 
Mrs. Burton Harrison have for two years monopolized liter- 
ary fame in the swell social circles of New York, but there 
now has come forward another writer who is doing so well 
that these two women will be compelled to look to their 
laurels if their new rival fulfils her promise. She is Mrs. 
Poultney Bigelow, and, though she is a younger woman than 
the other two of earlier fame, yet she has made her conquests 
as the belle of the Patriarchs’ ball and a bud of the Murray 
Hill reception-rooms. Moreover, she is a very beautiful girl, 
and though her grandfather, E. S. Jaffray, made an immense 
fortune selling dry goods, he is charmed with her literary 
successes, and there is no way in which the old gentleman 
can be more highly delighted than to allude to the success of 
his granddaughter as a writer of fiction. Her story in Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine, The Duke and the Commoner, they are 
saying*on Murray Hill, is a good deal healthier in tone, and 
contains a more accurate picture of social life in New York 
than do Mrs. Cruger’s latest books. Mrs. Bigelow is pretty 
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well fixed in worldly goods, for she is one of the few young 
women who possess more than one million dollars in their 
own right, and one of these days she will have a million or 
two to add to it. Her husband, Poultney Bigelow, was a 
chum of the Emperor William when school-boys together.” 


Rollo Odgen, in his pen portraits of popular novelists in 
the Christian Union, gives interesting gossip of the modern 
Spanish writers of fiction. “In no other department,” he 
says, “has the Spain of to-day regained so much of her an- 
cient prestige in the world of letters as in that of fiction, 
While her poets, critics, historians, and scientists are scarcely 
known even by name outside their own country, her novelists 
have been steadily winning a cosmopolitan recognition. This 
is no doubt due in part to the peculiarly penetrative quality 
of the modern novel. But it is also due to the high quality 
of the Spanish novelists. For several years now, the writ- 
ings of Galdés, Alarcén, Valera, and Pereda have been gen- 
erally admitted to be at least on a par with the best contem- 
porary fiction of any language. Of late some new names 
have been coming to the front, and none of them, unless it 
be that of Sefiora Bazan, is more likely to succeed to the 
honor of holding first place among Spanish novelists than the 
name of Armando Palacio Valdés. That distinction will 
come to him, if it comes at all, owing to a happy combination 
of merit and good fortune. Galdds is now at the zenith of 
his fame. Hissuperiority to Valdésin range, in constructive 
power, and in style cannot be questioned. He is ‘the great 
Galdés,’ to use the common and not greatly exaggerated 
phrase by which his contemporaries allude to him. But he 
cannot be expected long to continue writing. Though not 
an old man, he has been a tremendous worker, and the hard 
pace must soon tellon him. Nor is he one to dim his assured 
renown by adding inferior work to the splendid body of writ- 
ing that now passes under his name. Valera has pretty defi- 
nitely and wisely abandoned the novel for criticism. His one 
ten-strike, Pepita Jiménez, was followed by Dofia Luz and 
El Comendador Mendoza, which were so distinctly inferior 
that even their charming style could not save them. Alar- 
cén, who in some respects was the superior of any of them, 
with his unrivalled powers of invention and narration, is dead. 
Pereda still writes, but only to add others to his wonderful 
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series of pictures of life in his own province, and both his 
style and his subject keep him apart from, if not above, com- 
petition with other writers of fiction. With these formidable 
names practically out of the contest, the race for supremacy 
will be left for Valdés with Rueda, Oller, Sefiora Bazan, and 
the new writer who lately made a striking and brilliant dédw/, 
the Jesuit, Father Coloma. For some time, at least, it is 
probable that Valdés will have a greater prominence than 
any of these worthy rivals. His literary ideals and methods 
have been set forth in a considerable body of criticism, four 
volumes of which appeared before the long preface on novel- 
writing prefixed to his La Hermana San Sulpicio. This last 
bit of critical writing comes nearest to the matter in hand, 
though there is the less need to dwell upon it at length, as 
Mr. Howells has called attention to its salient features, and, 
besides, the whole is now accessible in English. The gist 
of it is that Valdés gives in his adherence unreservedly to 
realism, broadly interpreted; everything is interesting and 
serviceable to the novelist, and, whatever may have been the 
best method in other days, the modern writer of fiction has 
his work cut out for him in the sympathetic interpretation of 
what he can see with his own eyes in the breathing world, 
not in the fanciful play of the imagination in an unreal world. 
Almost all of Valdés’ novels (he has printed nine up to the 
present, besides one volume of sketches and short stories) 
bear the illuminating sub-title, A Novel of Manners. Now 
itis a picture of life in Andalusia, as in La Hermana San 
Sulpicio; now a study of a community of fisher-folk, as in 
José; again, of a sea-port as in El Cuarto Poder; then of a 
bit of the mountain region in one of the provinces bordering 
on the Bay of Biscay, as in El Sefiorito Octavio. This ad- 
herence to the types of society, which he has best known, 
shows the sincerity with which he holds to his theories.” 


Walter Blackburn Harte has secured attention in a field 
which has many pitfalls for a young writer—political-essay 
writing. Heisone of the youngest of the many young news- 


paper men who are coming into public notice through the 


magazines. At twenty-six years of age, his opinions on Cana- 
dian politics carry as much weight as those of any man out 
of politics, except Prof. Goldwin Smith, in the country. 
He is an acute thinker, is absolutely fearless and independent 
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in what he writes, but never loses his dignity. Although not 
very popular in Canada, he is criticised with respect, for his 
articles are always thoughtful and very epigrammatic and 
ironical. He has made a study of the old English essayists, 
and is a great admirer of Dean Swift’s vigorous irony. Mr. 
Harte has served a long and severe apprenticeship in jour- 
nalism, beginning as a boy of seventeen in an obscure Eng- 
lish office. He has since worked on almost every journal of 
importance in Canada. He was in the Press Gallery in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa for the Montreal Gazette and 
the Toronto Mail, and as a correspondent has travelled Can- 
ada from end to end. He first attracted attention by his 
articles on annexation and the French-Canadian questions 
in the Forum. Seeking a wider field, he left Toronto for 
New York and became a reporter on the Tribune, for which 
paper he did some good special writing, especially as staff 
correspondent in the Adirondacks, in the summer of ’go. 
He is now the assistant editor of the New England Magazine, 
and outside of Howell’s Editor’s Study, there is no other de- 
partment of criticism in the country which is attracting more 
attention than his In a Corner at Dodsley’s. It is anew de- 
parture in criticism, not because of any exaggerated literary 
heresy, but because it is confidential, humorous, sarcastic, 
and ironical in turn, and always independent. He also writes 
stories, and has contributed to Belford’s Monthly, the Cos- 
mopolitan, the New England Magazine, the Boston Tran- 
script, the Home-Maker, Chambers’ Journal, Outing, the 
Detroit Free Press, the Philadelphia Press, and other peri- 
odicals. He has scribbled since he was seven, and claims to 
have an absolutely unrivalled collection of editorial rejection 
cards. Mr. Harte is now writing a novel of American life. 


Miss Hawker, who first became notable as the author of 
Mlle. Ixe, has published but four small volumes—Mlle. Ixe, 
Hotel d’Angleterre, Shoulder to Shoulder, and Cecilia de 
Noél—but they are enough for a pretty substantial reputation. 
“Miss Hawker is not,” says the Glasgow Citizen, “as some 
Americans who keep a warm corner of the heart for the Vicar 
of Mormenstow fondly hoped, a daughter of that fine old 
hero, but is, apparently, of Scotch extraction, as she is of 
Scotch birth. She lives now very quietly in Hampshire, on 
the old coaching road from Andover, described by Dickens 
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in Martin Chuzzlewit. She has been writing since childhood, 
but only a half-dozen or so sketches were accepted by maga- 
zines amid a crowd of rejected articles. The first copy of 
Mile. Ixe was worn out on its travels. Discouraged by its 
constant return to her, Miss Hawker wrote to the author 
of an article on the literary career, who pronounced therein 
that good work does make its way, and enclosed some 
of her writings. The reply was: ‘I cannot understand 
why your work is not successful; go on.” On went Mlle. 
Ixe again, and back it came once more. In 1885 the 
story was written; not until 1890 did the tide turn, and 
its publisher appear. Its first appreciation came from the 
desirable quarter—from discerning literary critics—but it was 
a review in Pall Mall, by Mr. Gladstone’s daughter, that 
brought it to the notice of the general public. Now the 
author has come to know the trials of success. ‘There is 
now more trouble about not publishing my stories than there 
used to be about publishing them,’ she says. The end crowns 
all, and, in the long run, the good work wins its way.” 
Mile. Ixe is to be translated into French, to appear as a 
Jeuilleton in theDébats. Arrangements are in progress for a 
dramatic version of the story both for England and America. 


The life of Col. Thomas W. Knox, the well-known and 
favorite author of The Boy Travellers series and so many 
other interesting and instructive boys’ books, has been as 
varied and eventful as his literary works. He developed his 
taste for exploration in boyhood by the reading of books of 
travel and adventure while living on his father’s farm at Pem- 
broke, New Hampshire, where he was born in 1835. The 
age of twenty-three years found him principal of an academy 
in a neighboring town, which avocation he left to seek the 
newly discovered gold fields of Colorado. Finding mining 
hard and uncertain, he became a reporter, and afterward city 
editor, on the Denver Daily News. During the Civil War 
he was a war correspondent of the New York Herald, also 
serving as volunteer aid in two campaigns, and received a 
commission as lieutenant-colonel on the staff of the gov- 
ernor of California. He was once wounded in battle. Asa 
staff correspondent of the New York Herald he, in 1866, ac- 
companied an expedition sent out by an American company 
to construct a telegraph line through northern Asia, and 
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travelled, by way of the Pacific Ocean, Kamtchatka, north- 
eastern Siberia, the Amoor River, Mongolia, and Chinese 
Tartary, to St. Petersburg and thence to Paris—a most ex- 
traordinary water and overland route to Europe. Literary 
and newspaper enterprises, with travels in Europe, Asia Minor, 
and northern Africa occupied his next ten years. In 1877-78 
he made a second voyage round the world, visiting Japan, 
China, Siam, Java, India, and Egypt, arriving in Paris in 
time to take his place as a member of the international jury 
of the Paris Universal Exposition of 1878. For the merits of 
the book The Boy Travellers in Siam the king of Siam con- 
ferred on him the unusual honor of the decoration of the 
Order of the White Elephant. Colonel Knox isa large, broad- 
shouldered, fine-looking man, over six feet in height. His 
manner is quiet and his expression pleasing and kindly. He 
lives in New York, making his home at the Lotos Club, where 
his spacious bachelor apartments are decorated, after a fancy 
of the occupant, with many elephants in bronze and brass. 


From his friendship and early admiration for the author of 
La Vie de Jésus, Maurice Barrés, the new French writer, is 


called in Paris “ Mademoiselle Renan.” There is a sufficient 
touch of the same spirit of thought in each to account for the 
affinity, which, it may be remarked, is not a close one. “ Some- 
times I think I ought to have been a prelate,” Barrés re- 
cently remarked, and his listener thought that Cardinal 
Richelieu might have been a man of the type of the speaker. 
The author of Le Jardin de Bérénice was at the time on his 
honeymoon trip to England, where his limited knowledge of 
the English tongue was supplemented by the thorough lin- 
guistic acquirements of his attractive young wife. Maurice 
Barrés is essentially a man of action, although he has written 
some charming pages of so-called “criticism,” which would 
more fitly be called “ psychological explanation,” for he only 
appreciates talents presenting more or less affinity with his 
own. The individuality of this young author is apparent in 
his literary works, and their evident quality of moral fibre 
and originality make his personality interesting beyond the 
impressions carried by his written words. Barrés, who was 
to some extent a Boulangist, has already figured in political 
life as a member of the Chamber of Deputies, from the 
Nancy workmen. He has a liking for politics and is socialis- 
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tic in views, with a firm belief in the eventual triumph of the 
communal ideas he has espoused. His literary tastes incline 
toward classical French. Lamartine and Vigny are favorite 
authors with him; he is profoundly impressed by Baudelaire, 
and a strong friendship and literary admiration exists be- 
tween him and Bourget. Activity of temperament, great 
nervous energy, and acute intellectual perception are indi- 
cated in Barrés’ dark gray eyes, large aquiline nose, and 
full, mobile lips. He is tall and spare of form, with long, 
slender neck, hands, and feet. ‘Thick, dull-black hair over- 
hangs a broad, low forehead, and face narrowing in straight 
lines down to the end of a long, drooping chin, giving to his 


countenance a triangular and sinister appearance. 


Describing Lieut. Robert Howe Fletcher, the author of The 
Johnstown Stage, and Marjorie and Her Papa, the San Fran- 
cisco News Letter gives these particulars: “*Bob’ Fletcher, 
as he is known to his many friends, is a quiet, modest man 
in delicate health, but a brilliant character in his way. His 
father was a brigade surgeon during the Rebellion, and from 
him it was, probably, that young Fletcher inherited his fond- 
ness for service in the army or navy of his country. During 
Johnson’s brief administration, the Fletchers lived at Cincin- 
nati. After his father’s return from the war, ‘Bob’ made up 
his mind to join the navy. He wanted to go to Annapolis, 
but the proposition did not receive his father’s approbation. 
The younger Fletcher, however, would not be gainsaid, and, 
securing letters fiom influential friends of his father, he went 
to Washington and there bearded the lion in his den. After 
interviews with the President and the secretary of the navy, 
he returned home with but slight hopes of an appointment to 
the Naval Academy. He never quite despaired, and his pa- 
tience was rewarded one day, about nine months after his 
trip to Washington, when he received a big, official envelope 
notifying him of his appointment to the Annapolis Academy. 
It was while at the academy that Mr. Fletcher gained that 
insight into the life of the plebe, and the experience of the 
middy, which he has so ably portrayed in that very pathetic 
story, Dick, in the Appleton volume. We do not remember 
how long he was in the navy, but doubtless the sea did not 
give him that opportunity for active service which he desired, 
for he effected an exchange into the army, being assigned to 
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an infantry regiment. He served through the Nez Perces 
campaign, being in command of a company of scouts in ad- 
vance of the main body of troops on that memorable wild- 
goose chase which the wily Chief Joseph led General Howard 
from Idaho to Washington. Any one who has been in an 
Indian war need not be told of the hardships of a scouting 
expedition through the Territories. Lieutenant Fletcher did 
able service, with the result that after the campaign his 
health was badly shattered. He was sent to San Diego, but, 
his condition not improving, he was shortly afterward retired 
on half-pay. Since then he has written many charming short 
stories. His Marjorie and Her Papa was published in the 
St. Nicholas and subsequently issued in book form. He has 
had tales in the Century, and St. Nicholas has now in hand 
another child’s story from his versatile pen. Lieutenant 
Fletcher was quite a beau in the seventies. He was stationed 
at the Presidio in the days of McDowell. He is a methodical 
worker, devoting so many hours each day to his literary 
labors. He is not a rapid writer; but when he turns out a 


tale, one may be sure it is a good one.’ 


“ of 


“The recent appearance,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
a second edition of A Minor Poet bears witness to that 
strange, clever, melancholy girl Amy Levy, who but lately 
chose to follow Chatterton and join ‘the inheritors of unful- 
filled renown.’ Miss Levy was a London-born Jewess. She 
retained a strong pride in her race throughout life, though 
she gradually gave up the national faith. From early life 
she exhibited the sensitive melancholy which marks her 
poetry, as well as the keen and lively observation so evident 
in her novels. Her melancholy was constitutional, and had 
little relation to outward events. It was constantly increased 
by a tendency to deafness, and by a degree of ill-health that 
seldom enabled her to realize the joy of mere living. But 
she had brighter moods, and was always—with those who 
knew her—an admirable talker. Her private letters con- 
tained most humorous accounts of her daily life, being often 
written in doggerel verse, and enlivened by spirited sketches. 
She had an almost pathetic admiration for physical beauty, 
which found expression, perhaps, in her drawing of the 
youngest sister in The Romance of a Shop. She seems to 
have felt, with George Eliot, that ‘beauty has an expression 
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beyond and far above the one woman’s soul that it clothes, 
as the words of genius have a wider meaning than the thoughts 
that prompted them.’ Her residence at Newnham College 
did not in any way alter the direction of her ambitions, and 
is described in one of her poems as the most unhappy period 
of her life. Yet she retained a great affection for Cambridge, 
and the longing to rest in some such quiet country town is 
alluded to more than once: 
‘Fain would I bide, but ever in the distance 
A ceaseless voice is sounding clear and low; 


The city calls me with its old persistence ° 
The city calls me—I arise and go.’ 


London was the vortex into which her rudderless and un- 
anchored spirit was forever being drawn, and she did not 
resist the fascination of the mighty rush. She loved its quiet 
spots, with their old plane-trees; but she loved also its British 
Museum, its omnibuses, and ‘all the people in the street.’ 
She was a voracious reader, and had a wide acquaintance 
with French and German literature. Over her own writings 
she spent immense care and labor, though she wrote slowly 
and was easily tired by composition. The Romance of a 
Shop was written with the intention of producing a book that 
would be accepted by a publisher; while Miss Meredith was 
in response to a request for a story of its length and charac- 
ter, and was suggested by a day’s visit which she paid to an 
aristocratic Italian family in Padua. In Reuben Sachs alone 
did she unreservedly work out her own inspiration, never ex- 
' pecting that the book would be even published, and it is de- 
servedly the most popular of her works. Then shortly after 
its publication, when fame and a complete entry into literary 
society were within her grasp, she died as one of her own 
conceptions, Cohen of Trinity, died: 
‘ There is no breath, no sound, no stir, 
The drowsy peace to break. 
I close my tired eyes—it were 
So simple not to wake.’” 


S. Gifford Nelson, in a recent article in Harper’s Weekly, 
on the new University of Chicago, gives this information as 
to its president-elect, Dr. William Rainey Harper, now of 
Yale: “Dr. Harper has won an enviable reputation as a stu- 
dent and teacher of Semitic languages and literature, and in 
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late years has attracted attention as a frank and conservative 
exponent of the higher criticism. He was born in New Con- 
cord, Muskingum County, Ohio, July 26th, 1856. He was the 
eldest of five children of Samuel and Ellen E. Harper, and 
is of Scotch-Irish ancestry. He entered the Muskingum 
College at the age of ten, and took his B.A. at the age of 
fourteen, delivering a Hebrew oration on commencement 
day. The next three years were spent at his home in private 
study and in considerable attention to music. At seventeen 
he entered the graduate department of Yale, and after two 
years, devoted chiefly to the study of Indo-European lan- 
guages, he received his degree of Ph.D. He then became 
principal of Masonic College, in Macon, Tennessee, where 
he remained one year. He next accepted the principalship 
of the preparatory department at Dennison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. In 1879 he was elected professor of Hebrew 
and the cognate languages in the Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, Morgan Park, Illinois. In 1880 he conceived and in- 
stituted the Hebrew Correspondence School, and in 1884 the 
Institute of Hebrew was organized under his direction, and 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Illinois. It was 
composed of the leading Hebrew professors and teachers of 
the country. During this year there appeared his Elements 
of Hebrew and Hebrew Vocabularies, and later his Hebrew 
Method and Manual and Elements of Hebrew Syntax. The 
Hebrew Student, devoted to the interests of Semitic study, 
was also started in 1883, and continues as The Old Testa- 
ment Student—a journal for the general public. Hebraica, 
a journal for scholars only, was started in 1884. It is the 
only journal of the kind printed in English, and two-fifths of 
its circulation is on the Continent. In 1880 Dr. Harper or- 
ganized the Summer School System; in 1885 he was elected 
Principal of the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts; in 1886 
he was called to Yale University as professor of Semitic 
languages in the graduate faculty, and three years later 
was, in addition, chosen Woolsey professor of Biblical liter- 
ature. He has also been instructor in Hebrew in the Yale 
Divinity School. He is a layman, having neither been new 
university licensed nor ordained to the ministry.” 
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VERSE FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Her Monologue....Richard Hovey....Launcelot and Guenevere 
Why, what a thing is woman! She is brought 
Into the world unwelcome. A mother weeps 
That she has borne a daughter to endure 
A woman’s fate. ‘The father knits his brows 
And mutters, “ Pish, ’tis but a girl 
The very hounds had bayed for with delight. 


” 


A boy 


Her childhood is a petty tyranny. 

Her brothers cross her; she must not resist; 

Her father laughs to see the little men 

So masterful already. Even the mother 

Looks on her truculent sons with pride and bids 
Her yield, not thwart them—" You are but a girl. 
A girl! and must give way! She must be quiet, 
Demure—not have her freedom with the boys. 
While they are running on the battlements, 


” 


Playing at war or at the chase, she sits 
Eating her heart out at embroidery frames 
Among old dames that chatter of a world 
Where women are put up as merchandise. 

Oh, I have slipped away a thousand times 
Into the garden close and scaled the wall 

And fled from them to freedom and the hills. 
And I have passed the women in the fields, 
With stupid faces dulled by long constraint, 
Bowing their backs beneath the double burden 
Of labor and unkindness—all alike, 

Princess and peasant, bond slaves, by their sex. 


Ah, the gray crags—up whose sheer precipices 


I have so often toiled, to throw myself 

Panting upon their crests at, last and lie 

For long whole afternoons upon the hard, 
Delicious rocks in that sweet weariness 

That follows effort, with a silent joy 

In obstacles that I could overcome— 

They never called me giri, those mighty peaks! 
They knew no sex; they took me to their hearts 
As if I were a boy. Oh, the wild thrill 

That tingled in the veins, when the strong 
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Winds came howling like a pack of hungry wolves 
That make the wintry forests terrible 

3eneath the Norland moon! “Shriek on!” I cried: 
“Rave, howl, roar, bellow, till you split your throats! 
You cannot mar the pinnacled repose 

Of these huge mountain tops. They are not women!” 


Why, what an idle rage is this! Am I 

The Guenevere those still grand mountains know ? 
This is a bridal garment that I wear. 

I am another Guenevere, a thing— 

I know not what. I go to a new life. 

I have ordered a new pair of manacles. 

Arthur? As well Arthur as another— 

I care not. If I must, I must. ‘To live 

The old life is no longer tolerable. 

The new may at least be joylessly endured. 


A City Courtship....Frederick Labryndge....The Spectator 
The proper place for courting, 
By the story-books’ reporting, 
Is some lane or meadow pathway, out of sight of town; 
With the sweetness blowing over 
From the fields of beans and clover, 
And the skylark dropping nestward as the sun goes down. 


But I’ve met my little Sally 
At the mouth of Dawson’s alley, 
And we’ve walked along together tow’rd the dome of Paul’s, 
*Mid the jostly crowd that passes 
"Neath the flaring lamps and gases, 
And the shouting of the drivers, and the newsboys’ calls. 


And the lily of the valley 
That I gave my little Sally 
Was the faded penny bouquet that a flower girl sells; 
She has never seen one growing, 
As it’s easy to be showing, 
For its birthplace is the Dreamland that’s beyond Bow Bells. 


Oh! it pains me in our walking— 
All the oaths and shameful talking, 
And the folks that brush her passing, and the glances bold! 
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But though evil things may touch her, 
They can never hurt or smutch her, 


For she turns the dirt to sweetness, as a flower does the mold. 


Nay, it’s not in country places, 
’Mid the fields and simple faces, 
Out of sight and sound of evil, that a pure heart grows; 
It is here in London city, 
In the sin and shame and pity; 


For the pure heart draws its pureness from the wrong it knows. 


When my Sally’s sweetness found me, 
I was like the men around me— 
I was coarse and low and selfish as the beast that dies; 
But her grace began to win me, 
And my heart was changed within me, 
And I learned to pray from gazing in my darling’s eyes. 


Call not pain’s teaching punishment; the fire 

That lights a soul, even while it tortures, blesses; 
The sorrow that unmakes some old desire, 
And on the same foundation builds a higher, 

Hath more than joy for him who acquiesces. 


Ah, darkness teaches us to love the light; 
Not as ’tis loved of children, warm abed, 
And crying for the toys put by at night, 
But even as a blinded painter might 
Whose soul paints on in dreams of radiance fled. 


Circumstance....W. E. H. Lecky....Poems 
Upon the tall cliff’s cloud-wrapt verge 
The lonely shepherd stands, 
And hears the thundering ocean surge 
That sweeps the far-off strands; 


And thinks in peace of raging storms 
Where he will never be— 

Of life in all its unknown forms 
In lands beyond the sea, 


Call Not Pain’s Teaching Punishment....Amelie Rives....Harper’s Magazine 
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So in our dreams some glimpse appears, 
Though soon it fades again, 

How other lands or times or spheres 
Might make us other men; 


How half our being lies in trance, 
Nor joy nor sorrow brings, 

Unless the hand of circumstance 
Can touch the latent strings. 


We know not fully what we are, 
Still less what we might be; 

3ut hear fairt voices from the far 
Deep lands beyond the sea. 


Jack Frost....Esther B. Tiffany....The Century 
Thy pencil lend me, Jack, 
And with it, pray, 
Thy cunning etcher’s knack. 
I too would play 
The artist on my lady’s window-pane; 
So shall she deign 
To read my verses pricked in sparkling ice, 
With quaint device 
Of wreathéd fern and frond and feathered grass, 


But stay, alas! 
My burning fingers mar thy tempered tool; 
Thy heart is cool, 

And doth not spoil thy knack. 

Here, take thy pencil, Jack! 


A Sentiment....From the Persian....Sir Edwin Arnold 
Day and night my thoughts incline 
To the blandishments of wine; 
Jars were made to drain, I think, 
Wine, I know, was made to drink. 


When I die (the day be far!), 
Should the potters make a jar 
Out of this poor clay of mine, 
Let the jar be made of wine, 
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RANDOM READING: CURRENT TOPICS 








Concerning the Vagabond Instinct....Good Words 

True vagabonds are like true poets—born, not made. Yet 
just as there are many who, though no poets themselves, 
have caught, as it were, a passing breath of the divine afi- 
tus, so does the vagabond instinct more or less closely touch 
the heart of one in every few. ‘The vagabond instinct is the 
parent stock of all “ wild oats.” It is there when some hap- 
less, cabined maiden longs for the liberty to be just a little 
wild. It is upon the spirit when that is said in the language 
whether the yearning be a mere 














of little poets to “ yearn,’ 
gasp for the non-existent or an idle craving of the soul to 
wander into the Eldorado of golden dreams. It is the same 
spirit of unrest which makes us take our flights to the hills, 
where we can have the company of the eagle and the red 
deer, and wander above the clouds and feel the infinite soli- 
tude that the hills alone can bring; or down to the seaside, 
where we can find our secret unquiet interpreted in the burden 
of the homeless waves. To regard our lives as a whole, 
what are we all but temporary sojourners in a sphere that 
knows no stability nor rest? What are we but wanderers 
executing a series of marches and countermarches to the 
grave? If we cannot wander in body, we shall wander in 
spirit; for, however the wanderer’s foot may find that rest 
which is denied to the wicked, the restless soul will not lie 
quiescent in its bed of mortal clay. Rather when the last 
scene of all approaches, and the world-weary limbs of the 
earthly vagabond refuse any longer to aid him in his way- 
faring, the spirit will revolt against the body; the craving is 
still strong even in death, and he believes that the soul will 
break the bonds which bind it to its frail tenement of dust 
and ashes, and depart to wander on its final pilgrimage to 
that undiscovered country “from which no traveller returns.” 




























The Ethics of Brutality....‘‘ Thumbs Down”’....Chicago Times 

“There’s nothing good or bad,” says Hamlet, “ but think- 
ing makes it so.” We look with amused or indignant sur- 
prise upon an adjournment of the common council to assist 
as spectators of a slugging match in Battery D, and we point 
to the ordinance prohibitory of exhibitions which not without 
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cause we pronounce brutal. Attendance is vulgar, and so- 
ciety, whose code is ccnventional, frowns upon the sluggers. 
Is abhorrence of cruelty, is respect for human life and limb, 
the basis of our reprehension? Macaulay, in his history of 
England, says, “The Puritans hated bear-baiting, not be- 
cause it gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure 
to the spectators” ; wherein he but paraphrased Hume, who 
had written: “Even bear-baiting was esteemed heathenish 
and unchristian; the sport of it, not the inhumanity, gave 
offence.”” In the slugging match one man is pitted against 
another. Each, governed by certain restraining rules, puts 
forth his best strength to defeat the other. Neither death 
nor permanent injury results as a rule from this conflict, 
fierce as it may be. When in the olden times gladiators fought 
in the arena whose walls are standing yet, and were butchered, 
as Byron said, to make a Roman holiday, the vanquished 
athlete had a chance for the life forfeited to the victor. An 
appeal lay to the noble spectators. Thumbs up, he was 
saved. Thumbs down, the champion despatched him as re- 
morselessly as he might kill a cat. The Roman matron’s 
thumb was evermore down. She gloried in the success of 
the strong man, and her verdict was death to the vanquished. 
In the lapse of centuries and the growth of civilization is 
there essential change? We flatter ourselves that we con- 
demn prize-fighting because it is cruel. We mistake the 
motive of our ban. We condemn prize-fighting because it 
is vulgar. ‘The very essence of the game called football is 
human strength, exerted with almost brutal ferocity. Instead 
of the physical contention of two athletes struggling with 
clinched fists we have twenty-two athletes, quick and power- 
ful of muscle, deep-chested, nimble, alert, each taking his 
life in his hand, and in the eagerness for victory ready to 
sacrifice his antagonist’s. All take the chances of the mé/ée. 
Short of the battlefield no place of combat is so deadly as 
the football field. With no weapons of offence or defence, 
nothing but their naked muscular strength trained to its 
greatest development and put forth to its mightiest effort, 
these rival teams cause more painful wounds than follow an 
encounter of a like number of skirmishers with firearms. 
From the top of drags and tally-hos excited beauty, sporting 
college colors, shouts approval as in the savage contest a 
few yards of ground are gained or yielded. A stalwart fellow 
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emerging from the struggle for the ball falls, rises to his 
feet, goes down again—senseless this time. Who cares? 
Not beauty on the tally-ho. There is a cruel glint in her 
eye; the fellow did not wear her colors. His companions 
mourn him as so much good muscle lost to the fray. As to 
whether he will live or die, what boots it now? The struggle 
must go on. There is savagery on the field and on the 
benches. Thumbs down everywhere. A man of might falls 
with a broken ankle. As he is borne in the arms of fellows 
whose jackets are covered with mother earth and whose 
noses stream blood, there is an expression of intense anguish 
on his face. Is it the agony of personal defeat or the pain 
of the wrenched tendons? The barbaric blue blood of the 
tally-hos makes no analysis, has no care, pays no attention. 
Its beaming eye is for the struggle in the field. A broken 
leg! What is a broken leg against a glorious victory? In 
the intensity of the conflict blood is up, and, rules or no 
rules, blows are given the directness and prowess of which a 
Sullivan might envy. They are right from the shoulder. 
Some decency abides even in all this savagery. One man 
rushes with the ball. In the grapple he goes down, his 
breeches torn to shreds. There is a truce for a moment. 
No backward and averted gaze as in the case of Noah’s good 
sons, but a prompt shielding of his nakedness by friend and 
foe. It makes a breathing-spell, gives time to stanch flow- 
ing blood. Weare not so far sunk in South Sea savagery 
that we fight with our clothes off. Darkness closes in, and, as 
there is no Joshua to stay the sun, the butchery is over. The 
field is fought and won. These fighters are college men. 
They have brawn, but they have breeding. They make Latin 
verses and have rich fathers. Fashion approves their fight- 
ing. Wherein it is more reputable is easily seen, but wherein 
is it less cruel and brutal than a set-to between champions of 
the prize ring ? But fashion was never yet required to defend 
herself. She is an autocrat. She does not reason. 


As High as Haman....John O'Neill.... The National Observer 
A cant song, with a good lilting, rollicking, and not too 
easy air, popular enough when this old century was new, used 
to relate how “ Taffy came over the mountains of Wales”; 
also how “ He stole a gray mare and he swore it was white”; 
and eventually the song hanged Taffy. But he first made 
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his dying speech, and that wound up with: “Give her love 
to the rest of her kin (Whack, for ah, for addy i day); And 
tell ’em her’s going to heaven on a string (With my rorum, 
kinkarum, kinkorum, whack, fol de riddle diddle di, for addy 
iday).” This is no rougher than such modern ditties as “O 
Rudyard than the Kipling!” and it affords a good illustra- 
tion of the very first (and last) necessity in a right rogue 
that he should die game. We have it on high authority that 
when Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great was nearing the end of 
his progress to “the tree of glory”—so Fielding called it— 
one of his intimates hinted the hope that he’d die like a man, 
while Mr. Wild damned himself and said ’twas only a dance 
without music. Other swaggering phrases for it were danc- 
ing under the rope; to be killed with the lance of a well 
(French) ; looking through a hempen casement (English and 
French) ; and to go up by a ladder and come down by a rope. 
But keeping sheep by moonlight referred to the hanging in 
chains later on; and, all things considered, the boldest rogue 
had been better advised to play the ropemaker (as another 
old saying had it), and so back out of it altogether. Now, 
there was much more solid bottom for this strange but very 
common sort of callousness or heroics than at first strikes 
the hurried observer. Hanging is unpleasant, but it once 
indubitably did mean “ going to heaven on a string.” The 
Scandanavian Odinn, the Saxon Woden, was the god of the 
hanged, and that was how human sacrifices were made to 
him—the victims were “hanged up unto the Lord” on his 
sacred trees; and as he was also god of battles, prisoners of 
war were thus immolated to him in his groves. As the sac- 
rificial victim went straight into the bliss of the god to whom 
he was devoted, there was nothing dishonoring in the manner 
of the death. On the contrary, it was supremely ritualistic, 
and, as one might say, made a dead certainty of finding sal- 
vation. This seems to be the true rationale of that current 
phrase about the “tree of glory”’ which Fielding used. And 
those archaic Scandinavian sacrificial trees were always typi- 
cal of the Yggdrasil, Ash, the Norse Universe-tree, where 
the gods judged, and whose name straightly means powerful 
whirler; the whirling being the swift and perpetual turning 
of the universe, of this ash-tree’s spreading top (which ex- 
tended beyond the heavens) round its trunk axis, which was 
deeply rooted in inferno, The direct Greek parallel to this 
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whirling ash was the winged oak of Zeus—winged that it 
might fly round, as the universe was believed to do. Har- 
man’s Caveat, the oldest slang vocabulary (1567), called 
hanging “to clyme three trees with [that is one] ladder,” and 
this was also how “ Odinn’s horse” came to be a more archaic 
name for the gallows. Only the king’s kinsmen were put to 
death by hanging in very ancient China, and the executioner 
was a forester. In Vedic myth Yama the first man, and the 
first, the Fiirst, the king of the dead, holds a loop round the 
neck of every living creature. The Sagas speak of Hag- 
bard’s noose depending in mid-air. Thus—for all penal laws 
were once divine—legal execution and even suicide (self- 
sacrifice) by hanging may well have originality had such a 
sacred sanction, if not such an origin, as I am here pointing 
to. This theory explains what no incident of the hanging 
otherwise will, the luckiness of a bit of the rope, which is still 
an ineradicable and widespread belief. I have had a two- 
inch scrap offered me (in a case of suicide, and it had been 
soaped) by an Austrian police-officer in a Turkish vilayet. 
The good effects of the cord in curing headaches—grim was 
the joke—were extolled by Pliny; and he threw in as a make- 
weight that the hairs of the hanged were a febrifuge. (“Mon 
ami, c’est du froid,” said shivering Bailly at the scaffold.) 
On the plain of Circe, in the Voyage of the good ship Argo, 
there grew many willows, on whose branches hung dead men 
bound thereto with cords. That was why the Colchians 
neither burnt nor buried their dead, but hung the bodies up 
in trees far from their town. “And yet the earth getteth an 
equal share with the air,” says the ancient account, “for they 
bury their women folk i’ the ground.” Here we clearly have 
those men who die in their beds given the saving chance of 
a blessed hanging even after death—a privilege denied, how- 
ever, to the women; hanging was too good for them. The 
hanging of women still goes hard with us, and they say that 
the first penal hanging of a woman among the French took 
place in Paris in 1449. But there was another rite in tree 
worship which is not by any means so lugubrious—the swing- 
ing of persons seated in the loop of a rope attached to a 
branch; which swinging the Greeks called by the pretty name 
of atéra or eéra (from aeiré, raise), and they unsatisfyingly 
referred its origin to the death of Erigoné, the daughter of 
Icarus, who hanged herself inatree. It seems almost ob- 
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vious to the systematic comparer of myths and rites that this 
practice must in its inception have been a pious fraud, a 
simulacrum. ‘There is, however, another myth that might be 
drawn in here to aid in exposition. ‘The three sons of Bor 
in a Norse creation-legend make man out of an ash-tree and 
woman out of an elm; and the Skalds gave men the names 
of trees which were masculine, and women the names of those 
that were feminine. ‘There isa popular saying in Saxony and 
Thuringia that children, especially girls, grow on trees; and 
babies in this country are generally believed, by those who 
are a little older, to be common objects under gooseberry 
bushes. Alexander von Humboldt reproduced from Arab 
travel-writers the tale that at the eastern terminus of the 
known earth there were the Wagwag Isles, which were so 
rich in preciousness that the very monkeys wore collars of 
gold, which they won from no proud invader; and there also 
was a tree which cried “Wagwag” to the mariners that 
touched at these happy islands. At the tips of the branches 
of this prattling tree hung beautiful maidens in the guise of 
fruits; and these the merchants gathered, first abducting 
them in their hollow ships—the sordid kidnappers !—and then 
callously bartering them away as mere articles of their com- 
merce. The Hindu’s Parijata tree, too, produces all the 
objects of man’s desires. All these things seem to hang to- 
gether and illustrate each other, and even the gymnastic 
merry-go-round common in play-grounds—the giant’s stride, 
boys call it—consisting of a stout pole, with a swivel at the 
top and pendent ropes, by which the children can fly round ina 
circle, may once have had an analogy to the religious swinging 
on trees—may thus even have a ritualistic origin, and so may 
refer to the revolution of all things. So, indeed, for the mat- 
ter of that, may all merry-go-rounds; but perhaps, as Horatio 
says, “’twere to consider too curiously, to consider so.” 


Authors’ Wives....Vagaries of Genius....N. O. Times-Democrat 

In the Book-Buyer there is a humorous protest against the 
popular idea that authors do not shine as husbands. A lit- 
erary man relates that he made a proposal of marriage to a 
charming young woman, and she asked for a day or two in 
which to consider the matter. To give the result in his own 
words—“ The next afternoon I received from her a parcel, 
accompanied by a note bearing the simple but suggestive in- 
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quiry, ‘ Do you think it is safe?’ I opened the parcel, and 
found therein several books—Froude’s Letters and Memorials 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle, Daudet’s Artists’ Wives, The Un- 
happy Loves of Men of Genius, and a copy of Longman’s 
Magazine containing an essay by Mr. Lang, in effect advising 
young women not to marry literary men.” If authors do 
make worse husbands than the average man—which is by no 
means a settled question—Lang lays his finger, in the article 
previously alluded to, upon the chief source of trouble. The 
literary worker labors under the disadvantage of pursuing 
his vocation at home, within sound, if not within sight, of 
the clattering domestic machinery. Even though his study 
door may be locked, household cares come and knock upon 
it—trivial annoyances of which the business man usually 
hears nothing, because they have been done away with or 
forgotten by the time he returns in the evening. It is said 
that the author should not suffer as much from nervous strain 
as the lawyer who has a great lawsuit hanging in the balance 
or a physician who feels that his reputation depends upon his 
skill and judgment in the conduct of an important case. But 
the fact remains that he does suffer as much, and often more. 
Not bound to a wheel of fire, but to one of paper, in the 
latest modern style, its erratic revolutions often turn his brain 
dizzy. There are undoubtedly writers, well balanced men- 
tally and physically, to whom composition is a delight; but 
their name is not legion. One of the most delightful of 
English essayists thus gives his opinion: “The practice of 
letters is miserably harassing to the mind, and after an hour 
or two’s work all the more human portion of the author is 
extinct; he will bully, backbite, and speak daggers.” It is 
the haunting, elusive ideal that he pursues, often pausing in 
despair, bewildered and enraged by the futility of the chase. 
Carlyle is always brought forward as a shocking example of 
the author-husband; but it would be a severe reflection upon 
writers in general to regard him as the typical literary man. 
Carlyle and Bulwer were both unfortunate in having wives 
who had no notion of letting concealment prey on their 
damask cheeks. But many a commonplace citizen is no 
easier to get along with than were Carlyle and Bulwer, just 
as many an ordinary man is not less fickle and wayward in 
his loves than Goethe was. Among authors, as a body, 
happy marriages may be said to preponderate; though this 
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depends largely upon the qualities of the woman in the case. 
The steadfast devotion of Nathaniel Hawthorne and his wife 
to each other is now a matter of history; and Amos Bronson 
Alcott, the dreamy, unpractical philosopher, was supported 
in all his reverses by the strong, unwavering love of his 
faithful life-partner. The Brownings are the model couple 
in literature, just as the Kendals are on the stage, and, like 
them, have figured somewhat tediously as bright exemplars. 
But no amount of twaddle and cant can make the mutual 
love of the wedded poets less beautiful, ‘To read of Robert 
Browning as a husband is to receive a revelation of the ten- 
derness of true manliness. Not only were the two in com- 
plete intellecutal accord, but, as Mrs. Browning touchingly 
said, he loved her for the very things that made her weary 
of herself—her sufferings and her weakness. John Stuart 
Mill gave testimony to his own happiness when he wrote: 
“What marriage may be in the case of two persons with cul- 
tivated faculties, identical in opinions and purposes, between 
whom there exists that best kind of equality, similarity of 
powers and capacities with reciprocal superiority in them— 
so that each can enjoy the luxury of looking up to the other, 
and can have alternately the pleasure of leading and being 
led in the path of development—I will not attempt to describe. 
To those who can conceive it, there is no need; to those who 
cannot, it would appear the dream of an enthusiast.” The 
ideal wife for the literary man would not, however, be a 
producer of literature, but an intelligent lover thereof. She 
would need to be clever enough to follow and sympathize 
with his work, even making suggestions when she saw they 
would be acceptable; but not so wise in her own conceit that 
she would proffer them unsolicited. She would have tact in 
effacing herself, when necessary, and so much sweetness of 
nature that she would bear her husband no grudge while 
doing so; tender enough to encompass him about with love 
and peace, and wise enough to recognize that the privacy 
and withdrawal of genius must be respected. But a certain 
sort of literary man is not so exacting. He desires honestly 
that his wife shall be a good, simple, domestic creature who 
will keep his house and rear his children, making him com- 
fortable in material ways, and never dreaming of venturing 
into the sanctuary of his thoughts and aspirations. He de- 
mands no intellectual companionship of her—her mental 
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nullity makes her restful to him. Being full of electricity 
himself, he finds her gentle stolidity a non-conductor, and 
feels safe in her presence. It is curious that, in spite of the 
lingering prejudice against blue-stockings, there has been 
little said of late about “the unhappy loves of women of 
genius.” This may imply either that all modern literary 
women are good wives, or that the subject is not considered 
important enough for discussion. R. L. Stevenson did, in- 
deed, say, some years agone, “Certainly, if I could help it, I 
would never marry a wife who wrote.” Poor man! appar- 
ently he could not help it; but as he has survived the experi- 
ence, perhaps he has found it not so cruel as he once fancied. 
It should not be forgotten that the woman who produces 
good literature, and at the same time is successful in her 
triple rdle of mother, wife, and homemaker, carries a heavy 
burden; and as a rule she receives little assistance in bearing 
it. One continually reads paragraphs setting forth the help- 
fulness of authors’ wives—how Mrs. Stockton copies all Mr. 
Stockton’s manuscripts, and the Countess Tolstoi appeals to 
the czar in behalf of her husband’s works. But do we ever 
hear that Mr. Chanler typewrites Amélie Rives Chanler’s 
impassioned romances, or that Mr. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
interviews editors and critics in the interests of his wife’s 
novels? Alas, no! The millennium has not yet arrived. 


Energy and Climate....Historical Facts....The Catholic Messenger 

It is curious how whole populations of intelligent people 
jump at conclusions that are flattering to themselves while 
utterly in contradiction of the best established historical 
facts. One of the most widely accepted of these pieces of 
nonsense is the dictum that human energy is affected by 
climate. Now, the fact is that human energy has reached its 
fullest development in every kind of climate and in every 
latitude except the frigid zone. The equatorial regions fur- 
nish us with the history of Carthage and Eygpt, the heated 
latitudes give us Tyre and Sidon, Troy and Babylon. Then, 
in those latitudes which are now sneered at as effeminate and 
enervating we have the unequalled science of Greece and the 
matchless mastery of Rome. But, nonsense, say our theor- 
ists, do you not see with your own eyes that people will not 
work at the South, while they wili at the North? Is not 
that the effect of climate? Is not that better than history ? 
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On the contrary, we find that in our Southern States an ex- 
traordinary amount of energy has developed since the war. 
We find that a population which under former conditions 
was charged with indolence and negligence is under the 
new conditions credited with an energy and an enterprise 
that have redeemed its country from the desolation of ruin 
and brought it to the front of progress and prosperity. Then 
look abroad. In the very same line of climate, everywhere, 
you will find the two extremes of industry and indolence. 
The southern Chinaman, Siamese, East Indian, Egyptian, is 
laborious and industrious; the West Indian and Central 
American refuse to work. The enterprising Yankee himself 
lives in the same climate and region where primitive savages 
scorned to labor. ‘The hardy, industrious, persevering, en- 
terprising highlander of Scotland, the Swede, the Norwegian, 
enjoy about the same icy surroundings as the lazy Esquimau 
who hibernates like a bear. What, then, is the explanation 
of this vastly varying experience of human energy that in- 
fuses one generation with enterprise and industry, while leav- 
ing another in the disgraceful fetters of sloth and indifference ? 
Why, it is simply—motive. The motive makes the man, and 
the population is the repetition of the man. The greatest of 
all human motive powers is hunger; the next is ambition. 
Hunger does not move the West Indian or the Central Amer- 
ican, because the fruits of nature are for him both plentiful 
and free. The climate exempts him from the necessity of 
roof for clothing, while the wild-banana forest generally feeds 
him and his family. He knows no other needs, and does 
not comprehend the philosophy of making himself tired. 
But if some American natives were transported to Siam or 
China, where every inch of land is under fence at a high 
rent, where nature is in slavery and where food implies in- 
cessant labor, he would soon find himself working as hard as 
his neighbors. Contrast the ancient Roman and the modern. 
The former was consumed with the fires of ambition. Con- 
quest and mastery were his dream day and night. There 
could be no rest, no repose, while something remained to be 
conquered; no danger, no bodily labor, was avoided that 
might help to the coveted end. But such fires burn out; mod- 
ern Rome is but the scorte of the ancient volcano. Isall this 
climate ? Would Vesuvius be more active at the North Pole? 
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THE FIAT OF AMBITION* 








The autumn twilight had by this time faded, but one silver 
lamp, standing on a slab of softly glowing marble, shed a 
dim light through the room when the freedman was ushered 
into it. He was aman of portly presence, and of demeanor 
amazingly haughty for one who had once bawled “Sea 
urchins for sale!” in the Subura, and come over the sea from 
his native Arcadia with his feet chalked as a common slave. 
His immense wealth, his influence over the emperor, and his 
advocacy of the claims of Agrippina to her uncle’s hand, to- 
gether with the honors bestowed upon him by the mean 
adulation of the senate, had raised him to the pinnacle of 
his power. Agrippina had stooped to the lowest depths to 
purchase his adherence, and now there was absolute confi- 
dence between them. He was ready to betray the too indul- 













gent master who had raised him from the dust. 

Pallas was in a grave mood. ‘The air was full of portents. 
A tale was on every lip among the common people that a pig 
had been born with the talons of a hawk. A swarm of bees 
had settled on the top of the capitol. The tents and stand- 
ards of the soldiers had been struck with fire from heaven. 
In that year a questor, an edile, a tribune, a pretor, and a 
consul had all died within a few months of each other. 
Claudius had nominated two consuls, but had only nominated 
them fora single month. Had he misgivings about his ap- 
proaching fate? Argippina was not superstitious, and she 
listened to these stories of the Greek freedman with the in- 
difference of disdain. But it was far otherwise when he told 
her that Narcissus had been heard to utter very dangerous 
speeches. He had said that whether Britannicus or Nero 
succeeded, he himself was doomed to perish. Britannicus 
would hate him as the man who had brought about the death 
of his mother Messalina. Nero would hate him because he 
had opposed his adoption, and the marriage of his mother to 
the emperor, both which events had been achieved by the 


























* From ‘‘ Darkness and Dawn; or, Scenes in the Days of Nero.” By 
Archdeacon Farrar. Longmans, Green & Co. Agrippina, now in the zenith 
of her imperious charms, awaits Pallas, ina gorgeous room set aside for her 
especial use in the palace of the Cesars. Nero has nearly completed his 
seventeenth year, and is still in the bloom of his youthful beauty. 
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rival influence of Pallas. Still Narcissus was faithful to his 
kind master, and Britannicus was the emperor’s son. The 
freedman had been seen to embrace Britannicus; he had 
spoken of him as the “ true image of Claudius”; had stretched 
forth his hands to him and now to heaven, and had prayed 
“that the boy might grow speedily to man’s estate, and drive 
away the enemies of his father, even if he also took ven- 
geance on the slayer of his mother.” 

Agrippina listened to this report with anxious disquietude, 
and Pallas told her further that lately the emperor had often 
pressed Britannicus and Octavia to his heart; had spoken of 
their wrongs; had declared that they should not be ousted 
from their place in his affections by the crafty and upstart 
son of such a wretch as Domitius Ahenobarbus, of whom it 
might be said, as the orator Licinus Crassus said of his an- 
cestor, “ No wonder his beard was of brass, since his tongue 
was of iron and his heart of lead.” 

But worse news followed, and Agrippina grasped the side 
of her couch with an impulse of terror when, last of all, 
Pallas told her that, on that very evening, the emperor, in 
his cups, had been heard to mutter to some of his intimates 
“that he more than suspected the designs of his wife; and 
that it had always been his destiny to bear the flagitious con- 
duct of his consort for a time, but at last to avenge it.” 

As she heard these words, Agrippina stood up, her arms 
outstretched, her fine nostril dilated, her whole countenance 
inflamed with rage and scorn. “The dotard!” she exclaimed, 
“the miserable, drivelling, drunken dotard! He to speak 
thus of me! Pallas, the hour for delay is over. It is time 
to act. But,” she added, “ Narcissus is still here. He loves 
his master; he watches over him with sleepless vigilance. I 
dare attempt nothing while he remains about the court.” 

“He is crippled with the gout,” answered Pallas. “He 
suffers excruciating agony. He cannot hold out much longer. 
I told him that you strongly recommended him to try the 
sulphur baths of Sinuessa. He is certain to take the hint.” 

“Good!” And then, dropping her voice to a whisper, she 
hissed into the ear of the freedman, “ Claudius must not live.”’ 

“You need not drop your voice, Augusta,” said Pallas. 
“No slave is near. I placed one of my own attendants in 
the corridor, and forbade him on pain of death to let any 
one approach your chamber.” 
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“You ventured to tell him that ?” asked Agrippna, amazed 
at the freedman’s boldness. 

“Not to ///him that,” answered Pallas. “Do you suppose 
that L.would degrade myself by speaking to one of my own 
slaves, or even of my own freedmeu—I who, as the senate 
truly says, am descended from Evander and the ancient kings 
of Arcadia, though I deign to be among Cesar’s servants ? 
No! a look, asign, a wave of the hand is sufficient command. 
If anything more is wanted, I write it down on my tablets. I 
rejoice—as I told the senate when they offered me four 
million sesterces—to serve Cesar and retain my poverty.” 

“The insolent thrall!”’ thought Agrippina; “and he says 
this to me who knows that he was one of the common slaves 
of Antonia, the emperor’s mother, and still has to conceal 
under his hair the holes bored in his ears. And he talks of 
his poverty to me, though I know as well as he does how he 
has amassed sixty million sesterces by robbery in fourteen 
years!”’ But she instantly concealed the disdainful smile 
which flitted across her lips, and repeated in a low voice, 
“Claudius must die!” 

“The plan has its perils,” said the freedman. 

“Not if it remains unknown to the world. And who will 
dare reveal it, when they know that to allude to it is death ?” 

“Tf you are the daughter of the beloved Germanicus,” he 
said, “the emperor is his brother. The soldiers would never 
rise against him.” 

“T did not think of the pretorians,” said Agrippina. 
“There are other means. In the prison beneath this palace 


is one who will help me.” 

“Locusta?” whispered Pallas, with an involuntary shud- 
der. “But the emperor has a pregustator who tastes every 
dish and every cup.” 

“Yes! The eunuch Halotus, He is in my pay.”’ 

“ But Claudius also has a physician.” 

“Yes! The illustrious Xenophon of Cos,” answered the 
empress, with a meaning smile. 

Pallas raised his hands, half in horror, half in admiration. 
Careless of every moral consideration, he had never dipped 
his hands in blood. He had lived in the midst of a pro- 
foundly corrupt society from his earliest youth. He knew 
that poisonings were frequent amid the gilded wickedness 
and hollow misery of the Roman aristocracy. He knew that 
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they had been far from infrequent in the house of Cesar, 
and that Eudemus, the physician of Drusus, son of the em- 
peror Tiberius, had poisoned his lord. Yet before the cool 
hardihood of Agrippina’s criminality he stood secretly ap- 
palled. Would it not have been better for him, after all, to 
have followed the example of Narcissus, and to have re- 
mained faithful to his master? How long would he be nec- 
essary to the empress and her son? 

Agrippina read his thoughts in his face, and said: “I sup- 
pose Claudius is still lingering over the wine cup. Conduct 
metohim. Acerronia, my lady-in-waiting, will follow us.” 

“ He has been carried to his own room,” said Pallas; “ but 
if you wish to see him, I will attend you.” 

He led the way, and gave the watchword of the night to 
the pretorian guards and their officer, Pudens. The room 
of the emperor was only across the court, and the slaves and 
freedmen and pages who kept watch over it made way for 
the Augusta and the all-powerful freedman. 

“The emperor still sleeps,” said the groom of the chamber 
as they entered. 

“Good,” answered Agrippina. “You may depart. We 
have business to transact with him, and will await his waken- 
ing. Give me the lamp. Acerronia will remain without.” 

The slave handed her a golden lamp richly chased, and 
left the chamber. There on a couch of citron-wood lay the 
emperor, overcome, as was generally the case in the evening, 
with the quantities of strong wine he had drunk. His breath- 
ing was deep and stertorous; his thin gray hairs were di- 
shevelled; his purple robe stained, crumpled, and disordered. 
His mouth was open, his face flushed; the laurel wreath had 
fallen awry over his forehead, and, in the imbecile expression 
of intoxication, every trace of dignity and nobleness was ob- 
literated from his features. 

They stood and looked at him under the lamp, which 
Agrippina uplifted, that the light might stream upon his face. 

“Sot and dotard!”’ she exclaimed, in low tones, but full 
of scorn and hatred. “Did not his own mother, Antonia, 
call him ‘a portent of a man’? Iam not surprised that my 
brother Gaius once ordered him to be flung into the Rhone; 
or that he and his rude guests used to slap him on the face, 
and pelt him with olives and date-stones when he fell asleep 
at the table. I have often seen them smear him with grape 
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juice, and draw his stockings over his hands, that he might 
rub his face with them when he awoke! To think that such 
a man should be lord of the world, when my radiant Nero, 
so young, so beautiful, so gifted, might be seated on his 
throne for all the world to admire and love!” 

“The emperor has learning,” said Pallas, looking on him 
with pity. “ His natural impulses are all good.” 

“He ought never to have been emperor at all,” she an- 
swered vehemently. “That he is so is the merest accident. 
We owe no thanks to the pretorian Gratus, who found him 
hidden behind a curtain on the day that my brother Gaius 
was murdered, and pulled him out by the legs; still less 
thanks to that supple, intriguing Jew Herod Agrippa, who 
persuaded the wavering senate to salute him emperor. Why, 
all his life long he has been a mere joke. Augustus called 
him ‘a poor little wretch,’ and as a boy he used to be beaten 
by a common groom.” 

““He has been a kind master,” said the freedman once 
more; and as he spoke he sighed. 

The empress turned on him. “Will you dare to desert 
me?” she said. “Do you not know that, at this moment, 
Narcissus has records and letters in his possession which 
would hand me over to the fate of Messalina and you to the 
fate of the noble C. Silius ?”’ 

“T desert you not,” he answered gloomily; “I have gone 
too far. But it is dangerous for us to remain alone any 
longer. I will retire.” 

He bowed low and left the room, but before he went out 
he turned and said very hesitatingly, “He is safe with you ?” 

“Go!” she answered, in a tone of command. “ Agrippina 
does not use the dagger; and there are slaves and freedmen 
at hand, who would come rushing in at the slightest sound.” 

She was alone with Claudius, and, seeing that it would be 
many hours before he woke from his heavy slumber, she 
gently drew from his finger the beryl, engraved with an eagle 
—the work of Myron—which he wore as his signet ring. 
Then she called for Acerronia, and, throwing over her face 
a large veil, bade her show the ring to the centurion Pudens, 
and tell him to lead them to the entrance of the palace pris- 
ons, as there was one of the prisoners whom she would see. 

Pudens received the order and felt no surprise. He who 
had anything to do with the palace knew well that the air of 
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it was tremulous with dark intrigues. He went before them 
to the outer door of the subterranean cells, and unlocked it. 
“ven within the gate slaves were on guard; but, although no 
one recognized the veiled figure, a glance at the signet ring 
sufficed to make them unlock for her the cell in which Lo- 
custa was confined. 

Agrippina entered alone. By a lamp of earthenware sat 
the woman who had played her part in so many crimes. She 
was imprisoned on the charge of having been concerned in 
various murders, but in those awful times she was too useful 
to be put to death. The phials and herbs which had been 
her stock in trade were left in her possession. 

“T need,” said the empress, in a tone of voice which she 
hardly took the trouble to disguise, “a particular kind of 
poison; not one to destroy life too suddenly; not one which 
will involve a lingering illness; but one which will first dis- 
turb the intellect, and so bring death at last.” 

“And who is it that thus commands?” asked Locusta, 
lifting up to her visitor a face which would have had some 
traces of beauty but for its hard wickedness. “It is not to 
every one that I supply poisons. Who knows but what you 
may be some slave plotting against Claudius? They who 
use me must pay me, and I must have my warrant.” 

“Is that warrant enough ?” showing her the signet ring. 

“Tt is,” said Locusta, no longer doubtful that her visitor 
was, as she had from the first suspected, the empress herself. 
“But what shall be my reward, Aug “s 

“Finish that word,” said the empress, “and you shall die 
on the rack to-morrow. Fear not, you shall have reward 
enough. For the present take this,” and she flung upon the 
table a purse full of gold. 

Suspiciously yet greedily the prisoner seized it, and open- 
ing it with trembling fingers saw how rich was her guerdon. 
She went to a chest which lay in the corner of the room and, 
bending over it with the lamp, produced a small box, in which 
lay some flakes and powder of a pale yellow color. 

“ This,” she said, “will do what you desire. Sprinkle it 
over any well-cooked dish, and it will not be visible. A few 
flakes will cause first delirium, then death. It has been tested.” 

Without a word Agrippina took it, and glided out of the 
cell. Acerronia awaited her, and Pudens again went before 
them toward the apartments of the empress and her ladies. 
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CHORDS IN A MINOR KEY 
The White Moth....Arthur T. Quiller-Couch....London Speaker 
“Tf a leaf rustled, she would start; 

And yet she died, a year ago. 

How had so frail a thing the heart 
To journey when she fearéd so ? 
And do they turn and turn in fright, 
Those little feet, in so much night ?” 


The light above the poet’s head 
Streamed on the page and on the cloth, 


And twice and thrice there buffeted 

On the black pane a white-winged moth; 
"Twas Annie’s soul that beat outside 
And “Open, open, open!” cried. 


I could not find the way to God; 
There are too many flaming suns 

For sign-posts, and the fearful road 
Led over wastes where millions 

Of tangled comets hissed and burned— 

I was bewildered, and I turned. 


Oh, it was easy then! I knew 
Your window and no star beside. 
Look up, and take me back to you!” 
He rose and thrust the window wide. 
—’Twas but because his brain was hot 
With rhyming; for he heard her not. 


But poets polishing a phrase 
Show anger over trivial things; 
And as she blundered in the blaze 
Toward him, with ecstatic wings, 
He raised a hand and smote her dead; 
Then wrote, “ Would I had died instead!” 
Love is Enougk....M. C. E....Murray’s Magazine 
What tho’ the Skyes be graye, 
And dark the air, 
Sullen the Daye, 
So that my Love be fayre ? 
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What tho’ the Daye be brief 
And long the Night, 
Withered the leaf, 

So that my Love be bryghte ? 


What tho’ the Wind be loud, 
And rough the sea, 
Threat’ning the cloud, 

So that my Love love me? 


What tho’ the Sunne be fayre, 
And soft the Wind, 
Buxom the air, 

So that my Love’s unkind ? 


What tho’ the Daye be long 
And brief the Night, 
Nature a song, 

So that my Love be light ? 


What tho’ the Breeze but sigh, 
And still the shore, 
Cloudless the Skye, 

So that my Love’s no more? 


In the Dark....George Arnold....Collected Poems 
All moveless stand the ancient cedar-trees 
Along the drifted sand-hills where they grow; 
And from the dark west comes a wandering breeze, 
And waves them to and fro. 


A murky darkness lies along the sand, 

Where bright the sunbeams of the morning shone, 
And the eye vainly seeks by sea and land 

Some light to rest upon, 


No large pale star its glimmering vigil keeps; 
An inky sea reflects an inky sky; 

And the dark river, like a serpent, creeps 
To where its black piers lie. 


Strange salty odors through the darkness steal, 
And through the dark the ocean-thunders roll; 
Thick darkness gathers, stifling, till I feel 
Its weight upon my soul. 
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f stretch my hands out in the empty air; 
I strain my eyes into the heavy night. 
Blackness of darkness!—Father, hear my prayer! 
Grant me to see the light! 


Kissing the Rod....James Whitcomb Riley....Indianapolis Journal 
O heart of mine, we shouldn’t 
Worry so! 
What we've missed of calm we couldn’t 
Have, you know! 
What we’ve met of stormy pain, 
And of sorrow’s driving rain, 
We can better meet again 
If it blow. 


We have erred in that dark hour 
We have known 

When our tears fell with the shower, 
All alone— 

Were not shine and shower blent 

As the gracious Master meant ? 

Let us temper our content 
With His own. 


For, we know, not every morrow 
Can be sad; 

So, forgetting all the sorrow 
We have had, 

Let us fold away our fears, 

And put by our foolish tears, 

And through all the coming years 





Just be glad. 


A Voice from Home....Robert Louis Stevenson.,...Scot’s Observer 
The tropics vanish; and meseems that I, 
From Halkerside, from topmost Allermuir 
Or steep Cairketton, dreaming, gaze again. 
Far-set in fielus and woods, the town I see 
Spring gallant from the shadows of her smoke 
Cragg’d, spired, and turreted, her virgin fort 
Beflagged. About, on seaward-drooping hills, 
New folds of city glitter. Last, the Forth 
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Wheels ample waters set with sacred isles, 
And populous Fife smokes with a score of towns. 


There in the silence of remembered time 
Sounds yet the innocent laughter of a child, 
Sound yet the unresting footsteps of a youth, 
Now dead forever, and whose grave I am. 
There on the sunny frontage of a hill, 

Hard by the house of kings, repose the dead, 

My dead, the ready and the strong of word. 

Their works, the salt-incrusted, still survive; 

The sea bombards their founded towers, the night 
Thrills pierced with their strong lamps. The artificers, 
One after one, here in this grated cell, 

Where the rain erases and the rust consumes, 

Fell upon lasting silence. Continents 

And continental oceans intervene; 

A sea uncharted, or a lampless isle, 

Environs and confines their wandering child 

In vain. The voice of generations dead 
Summons me, sitting distant, to arise, 

My numerous footsteps nimbly to retrace, 

And, all mutation over, stretch me down 

In that denoted city of the dead. 


A Fancy....Ella Higginson....The West Shore 
If, some day, you should chance to pass my grave, 
With folded hands and meditative air, 
And, glancing down upon a marble shaft, 


Should read my name, in simple letters, there— 


, 


Ah! then, I think, from out the silent past, 
My voice would call across the vanished years; 
And you would know—alas! too late—that I 


Once loved you well, in secret and in tears. 





Love....Moses Gage Shirley.... Boston Transcript 
Love answers love, I think, some time, somewhere; 
It may be here; it may be over there, 
Where angels sing, in heavenly courts above. 
Some time, somewhere, I think love answers love, 
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VANITY FAIR: FADS AND FASHIONS 


Return of the Chemise....The New Nightgown....N. Y. Sun 

It was only a soft little white garment of gossamer web 
with lacy finish, essentially feminine and frail. You could 
have slipped it through a wedding ring, or folded it away in 
your vest pocket and forgotten it. It was a woman’s chemise, 
and the saleswoman said with triumphant assurance, “ Yes, 
they are wearing them again.” To one not versed in eco- 
nomics the subtle potency of this fact may be but obscurely 
apparent. The chemise has been traditionaily the one dis- 
tinctive and discriminating woman’s garment. ‘There was 
nothing in man’s apparel that could be classified with it. 
When woman discarded it, heresy and schism slipped the 
leash of conventionality and prevailed. When she converted 
it into a divided dual garment, she put on the psychological 
pants. The fact that she returned to it again of her own 
secret will suggests that she is tired of standing up in the 
cars, figuratively speaking, and is ready to go back to the 
good old way of coaxing for new bonnets with kisses instead 
of earning them by inventing steam locomotives or writing 
specials for the newspapers. Now the chemise of the new 
régime is more fanciful and artistic than its prototype of his- 
torical fame. It is made of the fairest pink that ever fainted 
in the heart of the rose, or the palest lavender known to 
violets’ petals, or the sunset color reflected from a Maréchal 
Neil bud. The neck is very much décolleté and finished with 
frills, one above the other, to the number of three, each 
drawn up on a ribbon of its own, in modest tucker fashion. 
The lower frill falls over the bust and drapes the shoulder, 
obviating the necessity of sleeves. Sometimes it has a dain- 
tily wrought insertion of needlework about the waist, in and 
out of which a ribbon slips to tie coquettishly on one side. 
And the Frenchiest touch is given to it by having each one 
of the Vandyked frills wrought on its edges with black, the 
ribbons black as well. Such is the chemise in its ¢d/tion de 
luxe form, but it embracs as many types as the woman who 
wears it, and is dainty and dear in each, as well as prophetic 
of the sovereignty of the old-fashioned woman that knew less 
of astronomical calculations than of fine hemming and didn’t 
belong to so many clubs for advancement that she couldn’t 
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mother her babies or comb her hair the way her husband 
liked it. It is no longer good form to wear the black under- 
clothes which some women wore last season. Silk, too, is 
losing caste as a material for underwear and giving place to 
fine French cambrics that “ do up” so beautifully, never lose 
color, and are deliciously soft and pleasing to the touch. 


” 


The new nightgown designed for women bears about the 
same relation to the cotton nocturnal garments worn by men 
that does a tulle ball dress to a pair of trousers. The dress 
idea finds its apotheosis in the nightgown, and the wonder is 
how the fair goddess who wears it can stop admiring herself 
long enough to go to sleep at all. One of the gowns in a 
trousseau-dozen recently finished for a Southern bride de- 
serves first place in the list of these dreamland fantasies in 
gauze and frills. In the first place, it was cut in trailing 
Princess style, sweeping the floor in the back with its lace- 
edged, tucked flounces which covered the hem. Then the 
neck was cut away in a tiny square encircled by deeply Van- 
dyked ruffles falling over plaited lace frills. Sleeves, as they 
say of men at social functions, were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Only full soft frills encircled the arm hole and fell 
upon the fair arm, that must have been fair and shapely or it 
would not have thus been left unadorned. Another quaint 
novelty is a white gown with a yoke and frills of black French 
lace. The yoke is joined to the gown beneath black bead- 
ings threaded through with lavender ribbon. The sleeves 
are white, and very full to the elbow, finished there with a 
broad full ruffle of black lace, from beneath which a long, 
close sleeve of black extends to the hand, where full, narrow 
ruffles finish it. This touch of black seems to be the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of new garments, and we may like 
it when we get accustomed to it. The Frenchiest creation of 
all, however, is a pale yellow gauze grenadine bridal outfit 
with black lace appliqued into its edges, and black lace 
butterflies appliqued in the material as well to spread their 
transparent black wings over the palpitating flesh beneath. 


La Couvade....A Threatened Fad....The Pangs of Paternity 
In view of the newspaper notoriety recently given to the birth of babies to 
celebrated parents, and the attending public interest and gush, savants see 
a possible early return to the old tribal fashion of /a couvade and the spec- 
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54 
tacle of ‘‘ papa”’ taking, in etiquette, to his bed to receive congratulations 
and wrestle with the pangs of paternity. Frederick Boyle, in the English 
National Observer, is early in the field with this essay on the dear old custom: 

The couvade is a word not to be found in the dictionary, 
but its meaning might be guessed by analogy with couzer, to 
brocd like a hen. It belongs to the patois of Béarn, and 
savants have accepted it gladly to express a custom which 
has no name in civilized speech, nor could be described by 
any tolerable periphrasis. It is not improbable that we had 
both the custom and the word defining it in prehistoric days, 
but even the tradition has long since passed away from us. 
Before telling what /a couvade means, it is necessary to warn 
the unlearned reader that I speak in all seriousness of a 
usage which has evidently prevailed over divers parts of 
Kurope, still prevails in the far East, in western China, in 
Greenland, Kamschatka, and South America; North America 
also, if certain Indian tribes be not yet exterminated. Under 
such circumstances we may expect that it will be found in 
Africa when negro ethics are thoroughly understood. ‘This 
usage is, in brief, an obligation of the husband to lie down 
and be nursed for a certain number of days when his wife has 
borne a child. I had the rare luck to observe the couvade in 
operation once on a time—without understanding it, of course. 
Walking through a Dyak “house,” I noted that one of the 
doors was hung with branches and palm-leaves. (It may be 
well to explain that the long veranda which one traverses 
three hundred or perhaps a thousand feet in length—is bor- 
dered on one side by doors, each opening into the single 
chamber devoted toa family.) It stood wide, and I sawa 
number of women busy therein. These pleasant people do 
not object to the intrusion of a white man. The decorations 
suggested festivity, and I entered. But on this occasion a 
stranger was not welcome, evidently. The women gathered 
hurriedly to obstruct my view, not speaking, but alarmed and 
annoyed. I retired, but not before remarking a man stretched 
on the low ledge beneath the aperture in the roof called a 
window. He was shrouded ina blanket of bark, across which 
lay half a dozen handkerchiefs and cloths of bright hue—all 
the finery, no doubt, which he and his friends could muster. 
The spectacle struck me as odd, but the Malays only laughed 
in their superior Moslem fashion at my questioning. Rajah 
Brooke explained the matter afterward, but he did not seem 
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aware of its full meaning. No one was, perhaps, until Mr. 
Tylor collected all the evidence. The man I saw was about 
to become a father. Preparing for that event, he lay down 
on his best mat, with all his ornaments, and sweltered under 
a blanket to avoid the possibility of a chill. Provisions were 
stored beside him; the bronze siri box, filled with betel-nut, 
lime, tobacco, and pepper-leaf, stood handy. For eight days 
he would not quit the chamber; for four he must not even 
bathe. While the father lay thus “in the straw,” it may be 
asked, What was the mother doing? Nothing in particular. 
Nobody congratulated her; nobody took any pains to make 
her comfortable. She nursed her baby, looked after the other 
children, did the housework as usual, and attended to her 
husband in the pains of child-birth. The custom would be 
extraordinary enough if it were found in one race of man 
alone. But, as has been said, it rules more or less over a 
great part of the world. Few probably regarded Strabo’s 
report of it in north Spain until Mr. Tylor unearthed con- 
temporary accounts to show that it still survives in the Basque 
provinces. Whena man has a child there, he goes to bed 
forthwith, and the neighbors congratulate him. At various 
points on the French side of the Pyrenees the same practice 
is observed—especially in Béarn. Since Strabo is proved 
correct in the instance, we cannot reasonably doubt the state- 
ment that a like usage prevailed in Corsica, Thrace, and 
Pontus. As for modern instances, the Jesuit Dobritzoffer 
tells of it in South America. So soon as a child is born, 
“you see the husband lying in bed, huddled up with mats 
and skins, lest some rude breath of air should touch him; 
fasting, kept in private, and for a number of days abstaining 
religiously from certain viands; you would swear that it was 
he who had had the child.”” Of the Acawoios and Caribs in 
Guiana, Brett states: “On the birth of a child, ancient eti- 
quette requires the father to take to his hammock, where he 
remains some days, as if he were sick, receiving the con- 
gratulations and condolences of his friends. An instance of 
this custom came under my own observation, where the man, 
in robust health and excellent condition, with not a single 
bodily ailment, was lying in his hammock in the most pro- 
voking manner, carefully and respectfully attended by the 
women, while the mother of the new-born infant was cooking 
—none regarding her.” De Tertre adds another detail. 
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After forty days’ confinement, the old women pay a visit to 
the father, and score his body with the sharp teeth of the 
agouti. Then they rub pepper into the wounds, causing 
frightful inflammation, sometimes death. After this treat- 
ment the man is free, but for six months afterward he must 
eat no birds nor fish: which means that he may as well stop 
at home and doze the hours away like an invalid—the effect 
desired, probably. In brief, from China to Peru, literally, 
the couvade may be traced. And everywhere we remark one 
notion; that the father, more than the mother, must take 
precautions to secure that the child shall be healthy. In 
Brazil both parents submit to a strict regimen; the flesh of 
certain animals is forbidden, and they live chiefly on fish and 
fruits. It isthe same in Guiana. Acawoio and Carib hus- 
bands—not wives—must abstain from eating agouti, lest the 
child should be meagre; haimari fish, lest it should be blind; 
labba, lest it should be spotted; marudi bird, lest it should 
be still-born—that fowl heralding death. In Greenland, says 
Egide, the father must not work nor trade; in Kamschatka 
he must do no heavy work. In Borneo, St. John reports, 
“the husband of the pregnant woman, up to the time of her 
delivery, may not use any sharp instrument, unless it be ab- 
solutely necessary for cultivation; he may not tie things with 
rattans, or strike animals, or fire guns, or do anything of a 
violent character—all such things being supposed to exercise 
a malignant influence in the development of the unborn child.” 
After the birth, the family is taboo for eight days, during 
which time the father is dieted on rice and salt, and may not 
go into the sunshine. Explanations of the couvade have been 
found, of course. Mr. Tylor’s is so highly metaphysical and 
sentimental that the most devoted of young couples might 
fail to grasp it. Prof. Max Miiller, rejecting this, imag- 
ines that the ordinary laws of human intercourse will account 
for everything. We know what a fuss the women make when 
a relative is going to have a baby; how they snub the head 
of the household and lead him a wretched life. “It is clear,” 
says the professor, “that the poor husband was first tyran- 
nized over by his female kinsfolk and afterward frightened 
into superstition. He then began to make a martyr of him- 
self, till he became really ill, and took to his bed in self- 
defence.” Again: “ Would it not be best for him to take to his 
bed at once, and not get up till all was well over?” People 
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who know savages by actually living among them will find it 
hard to take this explanation seriously; shortly, it may be 
said that among them mothers-in-law have nowhere any in- 
fluence in their daughters’ household—quite the reverse— 
and that the amazed husband would promptly put a stop to 
the fussing of his female relatives. Since the conundrum is 
practically “given up,” I offer my own solution. The couvade 
arose from male jealousy—from the determination of the 
savage to be master in his own house. At the birth of a 
child alone is his supremacy challenged. Then Nature her- 
self thrusts him aside. To recover what he thinks his proper 
place, he—or rather his remote forefathers—insisted on lying- 
in, dieting, and so forth, while the mother nursed him. So 
he asserted his command even against the laws of nature. 


Joining the Four Hundred....Ward McAllister....N. Y. World 

Society includes the whole social world—“ the smart set,” 
“the literary set,”’ in fact, all sets. In the words of Disraeli, 
“Personal distinction is the only passport to it.” Whether 
this distinction arises from fortune, family, or talent is im- 
material, but certain it is, to enter into the best society a 
man must have either blood, a million, or genius. If not 
born “in the purple,” let your sons, besides their classical 
and other literary acquirements, study to make themselves 
acceptable. Attract prominent people’s attention by the 
general art of pleasing; above all, study courtesy and avoid 
pretension; feel that a gentleman can do anything; always 
have consideiation for the feelings of other people. Teach 
them to bow well. I never knew a quack or adventurer who 
could bow well; it requires a dignity which can only result 
from a consciousness of high breeding or a high moral char- 
acter. Thus armed and equipped, without the slighest push, 
the right hand of fellowship will be extended to you, and you 
will soon secure all that society has to dispose of. Some will 
carp at all this and tell you she has nothing at her disposi- 
tion, that she is a myth, an ¢gn/s fatuus which all pursue, tha 
her pleasures, “like the fruit of the Dead Sea, turn into ashes 
at the touch.” We, fer contra, find society a charming real- 
ity; its pursuit is not only a pleasure, but is both refining 
and cultivating. Within its walls all that ennobles, enlightens, 
and brightens up life is to be found—enjoyable emotions, the 
cultivation of good-fellowship, the intellectual in both man 
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and woman, the poetry and music of the world, the refining 
influence of woman, and the incentive to do good and abhor 
evil. Sir Joshua Reynolds, after passing through the Vati- 
can, exclaimed, “ Where are your Titians, your Raphaels, 
and your Dominichinos?” “Why, sir, you have seen them 
all.” “Seen them, indeed! Why did you not call my atten- 
tion to them?” So society’s attention must first be called 
to you before she can appreciate you. She will then examine 
and see to your fitness before giving you admission. You 
must creep before you can walk. It is not well to be too 
ambitious at first; hence, try for admission into the outer 
circles before you attempt to identify yourself with the inner 
circle, from which all other circles spread. I cannot con- 
clude better than by giving you the following from Disraeli 
as a bright and telling view of what he thought would be 
human happiness: “I have sometimes in my reveries im- 
agined what I conceived to be a lot of pure happiness. You 
will perhaps be astonished to hear that I was neither to be 
nobly born nor to acquire nobility; that I was not to be a 
literary man or a warrior, nor indeed any profession, nor a 
merchant, nor even a professional dandy, neither love in 
a cottage nor science in a cell; but I would be born in the 
middling classes of society to no hereditary prejudices or 
passions; my course in life not carved out by the example of 
a grandfather. I would, however, wish to become the pro- 
prietor of a princely fortune. I should then possess at the 
same time unbounded wealth, the powers and natural feel- 
ings of my mind unoppressed and unshackled. Then would 
be seen the influence of great wealth directed by a disposition 
similar to the generality of men, inasmuch as it had been 
formed like that of the generality of men; consequently, one 
acquainted with their feelings, and their wishes. Such a lot 
would be princely, and insure the respect of the great ma- 
jority of mankind. Supported by them, what should I care if 
I were misunderstood and abused by a few knaves and fools?” 


The growing tendency of our countrymen and country- 
women as soon as they have acquired fortune is to leave us 
and seek to make themselves a European home. This isa 
thing to be deplored. They should remain in their own 
country and endeavor to improve, develop, and enlarge the 
society of their native land, foster the elegancies of life here, 
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seek their enjoyment at home, and build up for themselves a 
reputation and name to bequeath to their children. The 
principle of equality implanted in them as Americans should 
deter them from going abroad permanently to plead for 
and strive to gain notice and recognition from those who 
wield their social power. If they go laden with gold, they 
will certainly attract a certain amount of attention, and the 
innumerable sycophants that line the highways and byways 
in London will soon tell them that if they will enact the part 
of Lady Bountiful in their English charities they will cer- 
tainly rapidly advance themselves socially. Following such 
instruction, they at once eagerly purchase everything that 
royalty makes, be it a portiére, screen, or bedquilt, for which 
they are called on to pay triple its value. To succeed in 
London, they hire a lordly mansion and a retinue of servants, 
and then begins the arduous task of courting, toadying, and 
fawning on the English nobility. If clever, they at times 
succeed beyond their expectations, but, battle as they may, in 
the end it is palpable to them that they are simply received 
on sufferance, never gain a real social footing—such a one in 
which they can feel secure. Absenteeism by the people of 
wealth of this country would bring great misfortune to our 
land. We require the charities of our rich people much 
more than Europeans; they are, literally, a better invest- 
ment here than any they could make abroad: for here you 
have an individuality; there you are painfully reminded that 
it is lost to you. Here you gain the love, respect, and earn 
the esteem of your countrymen by your good works; there, 
if very rich, you are pointed out as the rich American who 
has paved his way with gold by giving, out of his abundance, 
such and such vast sums for such and such an estimable 
On their finger 


work, “that we English so carefully foster.’ 
ends they soon have a list of your charitable gifts to qualify 
their accepting you and making of you an exception “to 
those horrid Americans, who.are overrunning England.”’ Gold 
will unquestionably clear a passage for you quite up to the 
prince of Wales, and will maintain you near him as long as 
you lavishly shower it on his subjects, he witnessing your 
prodigality; but when you come to analyze your position, 
you soon find that you are not “there to stay.” You are not 
a part and parcel of them; it is simply your individual, un- 
tiring work that has placed you there, and that must even 
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continue to keep you there. ‘The same wealth properly used 
in your own country will carry you and keep you at the front 
without effort. You can form for yourself your own little 
circle and make your position a brilliant one, have something 
real and lasting, and, though our society is smaller, it is to 
many minds more attractive, equally as brilliant, not so 
buried up and encumbered with ceremonial, but vastly more 
enjoyable. You grow with your city and its society; you 
are hanging on to nobody; on the contrary, others are hang- 
ing on to you; you become a recognized social power to be 
looked up to, in the very front rank—not as in London at 
the tail end of the kite, hanging on for dear life, in terror of 
being at any moment dropped off. Satiety is really the mo- 
tive power that actuates many to expatriate themselves; like 
Alexander, they “want more worlds to conquer.” They 
have literally done here all they can do; they are on the 
topmost pinnacle of fashion; there is nothing more to desire 
here. They see that royalty is still to be reached; they go 
to Europe to get near enough to it to try and bask in its 
sunshine. From the hour that royalty smiles on them a new 
interest in life is given them,new desires, new incentives. As 
they never can there reach the topmost social pinnacle, they 
pass their lives in a fruitless attempt to accomplish it. Pic- 
ture to yourself what this country would be, deserted by all 
her rich men—simply a second Ireland. Why, then, should 
you decry society here, which is really a part of the life-blood 
of the nation? The mainspring of ambition! What is man 
without society ? A component part of society is competition 
to outdo your neighbor, to appear wiser or better dressed or 
richer or more learned than he; in fact, in a certain sense, it 
is a race, a scramble, but a healthy one. What is man with- 
out competition, without ambition, and what would this coun- 
try become without society? A nation of workers, indiffer- 
ently dressed, indifferently fed, all intent on money. 


A Real Remedy for Wrinkles....The Family Doctor 

Those who are interested in what may be appropriately 
styled face culture will be thrilled by the intelligence that a 
remedy for wrinkles has been disclosed. It isn’t likely to be 
“on the market,” since it isn’t a mask, paste, or lotion, and 
cannot be exploited in the beauty shops, because it is an op- 
eration instead of a process and requires the services of a 
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surgeon with knife and needle. The accounts of this new 
method of obliterating the footprints of time on the human 
countenance comes from afar—from the land of the chrysan- 
themum—and are as follows: The Japanese have beautiful 
eyes, but this is not patent to the casual observer, who is im- 
pressed by the odd expression imparted by the slanting lids, and 
generally fails to perceive that the orbs beneath are full and 
soft and lustrous. Habitual exercise of the facial muscles, as 
in the case of an actor or orator, does much to modify this 
obliquity, as appears from the fact that members of these 
classes in Japan are literally wider-eyed than the rest of their 
countrymen. Observation of this led a certain German sur- 
geon, who is a resident of Tokio, into a field of experiment 
where he finally discovered a new method of dealing with 
wrinkles. He found that by pinching up a little plait of skin 
below the outer corner of the eyelids of his slant-eyed sub- 
jects the lids could be drawn down to their proper level and 
made to open more widely. Then he cut out this little patch 
and joined the edges by a couple of stitches and covered the 
slight wound with sticking-plaster. It healed, leaving no 
scar. Everything desired of the operation had been attained. 
Then the fame of it spread abroad in the city. The nations 
of the East, like the ancients, whose gods and goddesses were 
described as “ ox-eyed,” consider round orbs a chief beauty; 
and immediately several Japanese belles hastened to avail 
themselves of the skill which could in this way enhance their 
charms. This stimulated general interest, and by and by 
an Englishman, who had dried up and shrivelled a good deal 
about the eyes in that climate, and who wanted to go home 
looking as youthful as the gods would permit and marry a 
young girl in England, conceived the notion of trying the 
same means to smooth out his puckered visage. Knife and 
scissors did their swift work. The operation was a beautiful 
success and has been tried on several other Europeans up to 
date, to obviate the same disfigurement, with perfectly satis- 
factory results. It is not reported that the stitches leave no 
trace on the face of Europeans. Probably a slight mark does 
remain. The Japanese area notoriously pure-blooded people, 
and it is not strange that no seam shows where the skin 
patch is removed from their faces. But even if we are less 
fortunate and a small scar remains, it isn’t so much of a dis- 
figurement as a perfect cobweb of creases about the eyes. 
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SOCIETY VERSE: FANCY FREE 





Saved by a Motto....The Waltzer....Town Topics 
With skilful steering through the dancers thick, 
A flash of eager import in his eye, 
A youth of modern mould his way doth pick, 
Nor pauses as fair faces pass him by. 


Unto his breast he clasps a treasure-trove, 
And onward sails to find the maid he seeks. 
At length he stands before her, though, by Jove! 
His brow with perspiration fairly reeks. 


Now, to restore the circlet she has lost 

Seemed simple when he first the thing espied; 
But when he comes the lady to accost, 

The difficulty cannot be denied. 


A bright idea then to the youth occurs 

(He speaks the subtle tongue of La Belle France) ; 
So, with a smile of triumph, he avers: 

“You've dropped your Soni soit gui mal y pense.” 


Hymeneal Ashes....Francis Zuri Stone.... Brooklyn Life 
Address me not as in the days of old, 
Speak not.to me in that remembered strain; 
The love we thought immortal has turned cold, 
And, being dead, it may not live again. 


The blossom touched by evening’s hoary frost 
Blooms not again though kiss’d by morning's beam, 
But fades and dies as when, the heavens crossed, 
The sunlight dies on shadowed wood and stream. 





We mourn the dead; but when the years are flown, 
From their deep graves then would we bid them rise, 
After still death has dropped the veil and shown 
Our immortal souls to their once blinded eyes. 


No, wife of mine, we are too wise for this, 
And when your arms you twine about my neck, 
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The while my unresponsive lips you kiss, 
I know you’re going to ask me for a check. 


Song....W. J. Hendeison....N. Y. Times 
Look not upon me with thine eyes, 
Lest sleep desert me; 
Breathe not upon me with thy sighs, 
Lest love pervert me. 


Lay not upon my lip thy hand; 
For though I tremble 

In silence, shalt thou understand 
How I dissemble ? 


If still I say no single word, 
My thought shall reach thee; 

The wish that burns, but is not heard, 
Mine eyes shall teach thee. 


So breathe upon me with thy sighs 
For sleep hath left me; 

Of all the night, except thine eyes, 
Love hath bereft me. 


Memories....William Barclay Dunham....Harper’s Bazar 
A tiny glove of tan chevrette; 

A little rent where some one tore it; 
And I will never quite forget 

The girl who wore it. 


Her face was fair, of classic mould; 

Her eye now laughed and now gazed sadly; 
Her hair resembled burnished gold. 

I love her madly. 


We met. She smiled upon me when 
Enchanted at her side I tarried. 

I asked her to be mine; but then 
She said, “I’m married.” 


So ended all my dream of love; 
But I will never quite forget 
The girl who wore the tiny glove 

Of tan chevrette. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK: LIFE STUDIES 





The Lullaby....‘‘Soft and Low”’....The Chicago Tribune 

In one corner of a large, bare room, in which the chairs 
are ranged primly ’round the walls, sits Nita rolling pudgy 
cigarettes from a pile of Buetra Abajo tobacco and white rice 
papers. She can hardly see to tuck in the ends with her bone 
bodkin, for the tears that persist in filling her dark eyes. She 
turns quickly as a voice from the bed of straw in an opposite 
corner feebly calls: 

“ Nita.” 

“Yes, Josef.” 

“Has the padre come yet ?” 

“No, dear. He will be soon here.” 

“Do you know, little sister,” exclaimed he, “that I do not 
think I shall see him when he comes? It is very near.” 

“What is near, my pretty one?” 


“ Heaven, Nita.” 

A sob shakes her bosom and she goes to his side and 
presses her warm, living hands on his cold forehead. 

“Nita, darling, do you remember when our little mother 
was here, how she would place her hands on thy head and on 
my head when the day was gone and we were ready for rest ?”’ 

“Yes, Josef.” 

“And do you remember the pictures we used to look at in 
the big book—the angels with their great, wide wings; the 
floods of dazzling light; the great, golden throne with the 
mighty King seated on it; the musicians with their cymbals 
and drums and castanets—do you remember, Nita?” 

“Yes, my sweet one. Do you see all that ?” 

“No. I see nothing; but it is as it was when mamaita 
was here with her hands about us at the close of day. I hear 
music, but it is not the clashing of cymbals. It is a little 
song. Nita, it is the lullaby mamaita used to sing to us. 
Soft and low. Soft and low. Do you not hear it? Listen!” 

She makes no answer, for her face is buried in the straw, 
and her frame is shaken with a storm of woe. 

“ Kiss me, Nita,” whispersthe boy. “Kissme. The lullaby 
is finished, and I must goto rest. Kiss me—good night.” 

She passionately presses her red lips to his pallid ones, and 
then he sighs, his heart stops its beating, and he is dead. 
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As the girl lifts her head she sees in the open door the 
padre, with hands clasped and eyes downcast in prayer. 

“O father,” she says reproachfully, “you came too late 
to give him absolution.” 

The eyes of the good man are raised and he whispers: 

“He needed it not, my child. Purity cannot be purified.” 


The Duel....Henry Sienkiewicz....‘‘ With Fire and Sword” 

The sabres whistled; edge clashed against edge. The 
place of conflict was shifted at once; for Bogun pressed on 
with such fury that Volodyovski sprang back a number of 
steps, and the seconds had to retreat too. The lightning 
zigzags of Bogun’s sword were so swift that the astonished 
eyes of those present could not follow them. It seemed to 
them that Volodyovski was altogether surrounded and cov- 
ered, and that God alone could snatch him from beneath that 
storm of thunderbolts. The blows were mingled in one un- 
interrupted whistle; the rush of the moving air struck all 
faces. The fury of the Cossack increased; the wild rage of 
conflict seized him, and like a hurricane he pushed Volo- 
dyovski before him. The little knight retreated continually, 
and merely defended himself. His extended right arm 
scarcely moved; only his hand described, without stopping, 
circles narrow but swift as thought, and caught the raging 
blows of Bogun. He put edge under edge, warded off and 
again defended and still retreated, fixed his eyes on the eyes 
of the Cossack, and in the midst of serpentine lightnings ap- 
peared calm; but on his cheeks purple spots were coming 
out. Zagloba closed his eyes and heard nothing but blow 
after blow, bite after bite. 

“He defends himself yet,” thought he. 

“He defends himself yet,” said the selitkis and Kushel. 

“He is already pushed to the sand-bank,” added Kushel. 

Zagloba opened his eyes again and looked. True, Volo- 
dyovski was pushed to the bank; but evidently he was not 
wounded yet. The flush on his face had become deeper, 
and drops of sweat were on his forehead. 

Zagloba’s heart began to beat with hope. “Pan Michael 
is a master beyond masters,” thought he, “and this fellow 
will become tired at last.”’ 

In fact Bogun’s face had grown pale, sweat stood in drops 
on his forehead; but resistance only roused his rage; foam 
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shone from under his mustache, and from his breast came 
the hoarseness of fury. 

Volodyovski did not let him out of sight, and defended 
himself continually. Suddenly, feeling the sand-bank be- 
hind, he collected himself. It seemed to the spectators that 
he had fallen; meanwhile he bent, shrunk up, half squatted, 
and hurled his whole body as if it were a stone against the 
breast of the Cossack.“ 

“ He is attacking!”’ shouted Zagloba. 

“He is attacking!” repeated the others. 

So he was, in fact. ‘The Cossack retreated now; and the 
little knight, having discovered the whole power of his oppo- 
nent, pushed on him so briskly that the breath stopped in 
the breasts of the seconds. Evidently he began to warm up; 
his little eyes shot sparks; he squatted, he sprang, he changed 
position in a moment, he described circles around the Cos- 
sack, and forced him to turn where he stood. 

‘““Oh, masterly, masterly!” shouted Zagloba. 

“You will perish!” said Bogun, all at once. 

“You will perish!’’ answered, like an echo, Volodyovski. 

At that moment the Cossack threw his sabre from his right 
to his left hand—a feat possible only to the ablest fencers— 
and gave with his left hand such a terrible blow that Volo- 
dyovski fell to the ground as if struck by lightning. 

“Jesus, Mary!” screamed Zagloba. 

But Volodyovski had fallen on purpose, so that the sabre 
of Bogun might meet only air. Then the little knight sprang 
up like a wild-cat, and with almost the whole length of his 
blade cut terribly into the open breast of the Cossack. 

Bogun tottered, and with the last effort gave the last 
thrust. Volodyovski warded it off and struck still twice on 
the inclined head. The sabre dropped from the powerless 
hands of Bogunr, and he fell with his face on the sand, which 
immediately reddened under him in a broad pool of blood. 


A Beautiful Bluff....‘‘ Kans”....Kansas City Star 
“The toughest situation I was ever in,” said a young man 
who lives by his wits, ‘“‘ was when I went into a Sixth Avenue . 
gambling den, New York, and began playing roulette on a 
bluff. It was the most desperate moment of my life. I 
hadn’t a cent in my pocket, and I had to have one hundred 
dollars at once or else—well, I had to have that hundred. I 
A 


\ 
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turned into the Sixth Avenue place and went up the three 
narrow flights of stairs to the room where the tables were. 
There were a few hard-looking men playing at the wheel, 
one or two were sitting in at the faro game, and a poker party 
was at work in one corner. 

“As I glanced round I noticed sitting all alone in a chair 
tipped against the wall an old, white-haired man with kind 
blue eyes. He looked at me quizzically through the smoke 
of his cigar. 

“TI saw that the man keeping the roulette wheel.was just 
about flipping the marble. I stepped up quickly to the table, 
and as the marble went spinning around I called hurriedly 
for three dollars’ worth of chips. 

“The man behind the wheel passed them out in three stacks, 
and I instantly placed them all on my three favorite numbers. 
I then pretended feeling in my pocket for the money to pay 
for them. Of course I took my time, as though I was inter- 
ested in the marble. 

“When it ceased rolling I was still fumbling in my pocket. 
I had won, and the bank owed me. I smiled at the man 
keeping the wheel. He was looking at me very sharply with 
an angry expression in his eyes. 

“*Weil,’ said he. 

“* Well,’ I returned. 

“*Put down your three dollars for those chips,” he went on. 

“*But I won,’ I rejoined, ‘and you owe me.’ 

“*That’s all right,’ said he; ‘we owe you when you’ve 
shown that you were playing a square game. We don’t lend 
chips to stuffs, see? Put down your cash.’ 

“*Oh, all right,’ I replied, and went on fumbling in my 
empty pocket. 

“The scowl of the man at the wheel grew deeper. Finally 
he broke out with: ‘I knew it. Say, boys, here’s a snide 
player. Let’s do him up.’ 

“T knew the place I was in. I had tried a desperate man’s 
game, and they had seen through it. I was sure to be beaten 
into a jelly. 

“ Just as I was looking around to see where my chance was 
to escape, the old man with the kind blue eyes made a dash 
for me. He threw his arm around me and called out: ‘I’ve 
got him, boys. Let’s teach him what it is to beat a respec- 
table game.’ 
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“T threw the old fellow off without mucheffort. ‘Give him 
a chance, boys. Let him show up if he can, and if he can’t, 
then kill him. Come now, turn your pockets inside out.’ 

“T looked first at him and then around the room to see if 
there was a loophole to rush through. 

“As I studied the field I pushed my fingers into my waist- 
coat pocket again. 

“To my surprise I felt what seemed like a few bank notes. 
I drew out the small roll of paper. 

“It was money. I unrolled it. There were just three 
one-dollar bills. 

“T never flinched, but quietly put the money down on the 
table and remarked: 

“*There you are.’ 

“The roulette keeper growled and proceeded to count out 
six hundred dollars for me. I took it, played a few more 
turns, lost nearly a hundred, and then quit. I went down 
into the avenue and waited in front of the door for a minute. 
Presently the old man with the kind eyes came down. I 
asked him why he had put the money into my pocket. 

“*Because,’ said he, ‘you are a good-looking young feller, 
and because that is the meanest gambler in New York that 
keeps that house. I’m going to break his bank before I get 
through, and I don’t care how I do it. But don’t you ever 
try that game of yours again. I have seen more than one 
man killed for the same thing.’ ” 


Their First Spat....London Tit-Bits 

They had been married three weeks, and had just gone 
into housekeeping. He was starting for the city one morn- 
ing, and she followed him to the door. ‘They had their 
arms wrapped round each other and she was saying: 

“O Clarence, do you think it possible that the day will 
ever come when we will part in anger?” 

“Why, no, little puss,” he said; “of course not. What 
put that foolish idea into my little birdie’s head, eh?” 

“Oh, nothing, dearest. I was only thinking how dreadful 
it would be if one of us should speak harshly to the other.” 

“Well, don’t think of such wicked, utterly impossible things 
any more,” he said. “ We can never, never quarrel.” 

“T know it, darling. Good-by, you dear old precious, 
good-by, and—oh! wait a second, Clarence, I’ve written a 
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note to mamma. Can’t you run down to the house and leave 
it for her some time to-day ?”’ 
“ Why, yes, dearie, if I have time.’ 
“If you have time! O Clarence!” 
“ What is it, little girlie ?”’ 
“Oh, to say if you ‘have time’ to do almost the first er- 


, 


rand: your little wife asks you to do.” 

“ Well, well, sissy, I’m awfully busy just now.”’ 

“Too busy to please me? O Clarence, you hurt my 
feelings so.”’ 

“Why, child, I——’” 

“I’m not a child,—I’m a married woman, and I—— 


“There, there, my pet. I——’” 
“No, no, Clarence, if I was your*p—p—pet you’d t—t—ry 


to—to——— 
“ But, Mabel, do be reasonable.” 


“O Clarence, don’t speak to me so.” 
“Mabel, be sensible, and 

“Go on, Clarence, go on; break my heart.” 
“Stuff and nonsense.”’ 

“Oh, o—o—oh!”’ 

“What have I said or done ?” 

“As if you need to ask! But go—hate me if you will, 
Clarence, J-———” 
“ This is rank nonsense!” 

“T’ll go back to mamma if you want me to. She loves 
me if you don’t.” 
yo 


‘You must be crazy! 


) 


“Oh, yes, sneer at me, ridicule me, break my poor heart. 
Perhaps you had better strike me!” 

He bangs the door, goes down the steps on the jump, and 
races off, muttering something about women being the 
“ queerest creatures.” 

Of course they'll make it up when he comes home, and 
they'll have many such a little tiff in the years to come, and 
when they are old they'll say: 


“We've lived together forty-five years and never, no never 


spoken a cross word to each other in all that time.” 
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PRATTLE OF THE CHILDREN 
A Pickaninny Lullaby....V. J. B....New Orleans Picayune 
I see a gray coon in de corn; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 
I hear de mastah blow his horn; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 
I see a niggah at de gray coon shoot, 
I heah de echo of de old horn’s toot, 
An’ I heah an owl in de wild wood hoot; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


A ’gator’s gruntin’ in de ole bayou— 
Sleep, baby, sleep— 

At a fat pig crawfishin’ in de flue; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 

His teeth am big an’ wide an’ white, 

An’ he am chucklin’ at de great big bite 

He’s gwine to hab outen dat pig to-nite; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


I heah de wild geese flyin’ by; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 
De air am ringin’ wid dere cry; 
Sleep baby, sleep. 
It’s gwine to be cole, but you am snug 
As de hoppin’ lizard an’ de little June bug, 
So I'll leabe you now wid a good-nite hug; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Daddy’s Comin’ Hame....Robert Harveson....Glasgow Weekly Citizen 
Clap your han’s, my bonnie bairnie— 
Clap your han’s an’ craw; 
Sing a sang to welcome daddy— 
Lang he’s been awa’. 
Noo I see his boatie comin’ 
Ow’r the snaw-white faem. 
Clap your han’s, my bonnie bairnie, 
Daddy’s comin’ hame! 


A’ nicht lang, when you were sleepin’ 
Snug in bed an’ warm, 
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Daddy’s boat was tossin’ sairly 
In the ragin’ storm. 

But you kent na’ o’ his danger, 
Smilin’ as you slept; 

You were daffin’ wi’ the angels 
While your mammy wept. 


Lang I watched for mornin’ dawnin’ 
Thro’ the winnock wee, 

While the waters lood were rushin’ 
An’ the win’s were hie; 

A’ the time my he’rt was prayin’ 
For your daddy dear, 

That the Lord wad guide his boatie— 
Guide it safely here. 


Yon’s my answer, bonnie bairnie— 
Yon’s your daddy’s boat; 

Sune into the peacefu’ harbor 
It will safely float. 

Sune you’ll hear him ow’r the water 
Cry his laddie’s name; 


Clap your han’s, my bonnie bairnie, 
Daddy’s comin’ hame! 


The Twins....The Detroit Free Press 

Hear their papa with the twins— 

Darling twins! 
How he stalks about the chamber 

On his whitely gleaming shins! 

How they twinkle, twinkle, twinkle 
In the icy air of night; 

While the stars that over sprinkle 
All the heavens seem to crinkle 

With a crystalline delight, 
Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of swearing rhyme, 

To the twin-twin-abulation 
That so musically dins 

From the twins, twins, twins, twins, 

Twins, twins, twins— 
From the whooping and the yelling of the twins. 
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GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS, QUEER 








A Phantom Face....Sara A. Underwood....The Arena 

I stood alone looking at the unconscious face before me, 
which was distinctly visible, though the light was heavily 
shaded to keep the glare from the dying eyes. All her life 
my friend had been a Christian believer, with an unwavering 
faith in a life beyond this, and for her sake a bitter grief 
came upon me, because, so far as I could see, there were no 
grounds for that belief. I thought I could more easily let 
her go out into the unknown if I could but feel that her hope 
would be realized, and I put into words this feeling. I pleaded 
that if there were any of her own departed ones present at 
this supreme moment could they not, and would they not, 
give me some least sign that such was the fact, and I would 












be content? Slowly over the dying one’s face spread a mel- 
low, radiant mist—I know of no other way to describe it. 
In a few moments it covered the dying face as with a veil, 
and spread ina circle of about a foot beyond, over the pillow, 
the strange yellowish-white light all the more distinct from 
the partial darkness of the room. ‘Then from the centre of 
this, immediately over the hidden face, appeared an appar- 
ently living face, with smiling eyes, which looked directly 
into mine, gazing at me with a look so full of comforting 
assurance that I could scarcely feel frightened. But it was 
so real and so strange that I wondered if I were temporarily 
crazed, and as it disappeared I called a watcher from another 
room, and went out into the open air for a few moments to 
recover myself under the midnight stars. When I was sure 
of myself I returned, and took my place again alone. Then 
I asked that, if that appearance were real and not an hallu- 
cination, would it be made once more manifest to me; and 
again the phenomenon was repeated, and the kind, smiling 
face looked up at me=~a face new, yet wondrously familiar. 

























The Shoes of Swiftness....John O’Neili.... National (English) Observer 

The wheel that rotates on an axis is the mechanical symbol 
for the revolution of the heavens; but I would further theorize 
that a walking or running round of the heavens-god was 
also devoutly believed in, perhaps before the conception of a 
This I conceive to be the 










wheel arose in the human brain. 
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chief clew to the leading significance of all the Footprint 
legends, and also of the Shoes of Swiftness, and the mythic 
divine sandals, and holy slippers. We thus have three differ- 
ent though coincident sets of imagery for the going of the 
universe: (1) the walking, running, or dancing; (2) the fly- 
ing; and (3) the wheeling. The first division even includes 
the galloping of the celestial horses and horse gods. ‘The 
walking-round idea of the sky seems to be preserved espe- 
cially toand by the English in their word “ welkin"’; and thus 
etymologists need no longer be so very shy of connecting the 
word with the Anglo-Saxon wea/can, to walk, to roll. In the 
Odyssey (i. 96) Pallas Athéné binds beneath her feet her 
lovely ambrosial golden sandals, that bear her, alike over the 
wet sea and over the limitless land, swift as the breath of 
the wind. Hermés does precisely the same in the same “run” 
of words (v. 44). Heéré is called golden-sandalled (xi. 604). 
These shoes of swiftness are clearly the common wear of the 
deities of the welkin; and that must of course be the original 
reason why Apollo was called Sandaliarius in Rome; and the 
cobblers came there to the god, instead of the god—which 
is base—taking his name from the last. In Job (xxii. 14) 
El walks on the vault of the heavens; and the grand passage 
in Nahum (i. 3) says of Jehovah, that the clouds are the dust 
of his feet. To change the venue a little, take up that old 
booklet of Cyrano de Bergerac’s, wherein he fore-made the 
phonograph—L’ Histoire comique des i:tats et Empires de la 
Lune (1656)—and it will be seen that he threw out the gro- 
tesque idea that the earth may very well turn, not for the 
reasons Copernicus alleged, but because, the fire of hell being 
at its centre, the damned, in their efforts to get away from 
the flames, scramble along the vault like a dog in a spit- 
wheel, and so send the earth round. The idea which we 
must favor, too, as to all the celestial foot-chases, such as 
that of the swift huntress Atalanté by HippoMenés, and of 
the Kapros or Boar of Kaludén by Atalanté herself among a 
very select field, is that they had their suggestion from the 
running round of the heavenly hosts in chase of one another; 
and that would be why Zagreus (lost long ago in Dionusos) 
was called a mighty hunter. And I suppose I'may venture 
to bracket with him Nimrodh (= mighty panther), who was 
“a strong man of hunting before Jehovah.” And—first 
making due allowance for the absorbing pursuits of the archaic 
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M.F.H.’s who invented the gods (in return for having been 
invented by them)—that is also why Artemis was a huntress, 
why Diana was Venatrix, and why “ Diane chasseresse”’ is 
still a cliché at the other side of the Channel. That was how 
Artemis came to turn the doggy Aktaién into a stag, and 
why he was chopped by the hounds; and also—but with a 
very loud perhaps—why Diana herself was inexplicably called 
Capta by Ovid. Thus it was, further, that the self-same 
mythic Kapros, with “frothy mouth bepainted all with red,” 
trenched that wide wound in the soft flank of Adonis. That 
is also—adding on Bear worship—the reason for Arkas (or 
Arkoutros, or the Bear) hunting his mother Kallisto (or Ark- 
tos) under the form of a she-bear. It is a good part of the 
explanation of the gigantic astrologer-huntsman Orién, who 
was taught star-lore by Atlas the axis god, and has continued 
his sport in the happy hunting grounds of the Elysian fields 
ever since he was (by one or two accounts) shot by an arrow 
from the quiver of untouched Artemis. The myth of Akas- 
tos supplies yet another example. ‘The power that Poseidén 
gave Orién, of walking over sea as well as over dry land, 
then becomes, like that of Athéné’s sandals above, a mere 
infantine dévinaille like “ Qu’est-ce qui passe la riviére sans 
boire?” “Les sons de la cloche!” Perhaps we may detect 
an allied but subordinate suggestion—the fleeting shadows 
of the clouds—in the myth of IphiKlos, who was so swift of 
foot that he sped over the corn without bending the ears, and 
could flit across the sea without wetting his feet. The Irish 
Feni—whose name means simply the Whites—were the ver- 
bal ancestors of the Fenians and the Whiteboys, and they 
were famed for their swiftness of foot. Whiteness is a note 
of the heavens in many mythologies besides that to which the 
name of Argos belongs. Three of these Feni wese Whitefoot, 
Blackfoot, and Strongfoot; and the second of these seem as 
parallel to MelamPous, while Strongfoot should be an Iphi- 
Kratés. In the Norse tale of the Three Princesses of White- 
land (the heavens) are a pair of boots which not alone enable 
the wearer to go where he pleases but also render him invisi- 
ble. Here we have the shoes and the cap rolled into one— 
“A cap by night, a stocking all the day.” A journey of a 
hundred years in Solomon’s slipper (in the Persian tale of 
King Bahram Ghur) wearies not, but seems a mere distance 
of a hundred steps. It was given to the king by the lord of 
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one of the four cardinal Kaf mountains of the universe, which 

clearly conveys a cosmic import. I have just here been draw- 
ing (but for the incidents only) upon Mr. W. A. Clouston’s 
excellent Popular Tales and Fictions. ‘The two Pisasha de- 

mons in Stanislas Juilien’s Indian Tales have each a magic 
shoe; and when he puts it on he can walk as though flying, 

and without encountering any obstacle: this is almost clearly 
aerial. Perseus got his winged sandals from the white-haired 
triad of the Graiai, where never shone nor sun nor moon; and 
the hags also gave him the dogskin helmet of Aidos, which 
was a cap of invisibility. Herodotus (ii. 91) said one of 
these sandals, two cubits in length, was preserved as a relic 
at Chemmis, close to Neopolis, in the Egyptian province of 
Thebes. And now at last we are coming to our old friend 
Jack, wonder of our youth and riddle of our age, in his fa- 

vorite character of the Giant-Killer. He got his Shoes of 
Swiftness from a huge and monstrous giant with three heads, 

who ran and hid himself in an immense vault underground. 

Note the triple and the infernal nature of the monstrosity, 

which furnish incontestable connections with Perseus his 
shoe-shop, and also seem to contain the element of a descent , 
into hell which cannot now be discussed; though I shall just 

mention that the Norse Loki wears the same pair of shoes— 

made on the very same lasts as the Seven-League Boots, too— 

when he escapes from hell; and I am bound not to omit the 

very strange Egyptian custom of skinning the foot soles of 

mummies, for their pilgrimage (as I theorize) through the dread 

and holy ground of the under-Kingdom of Osiris. A marvel 

which crops up again, oddly enough, in one of Powell and 

Magmisson’s Icelandic legends, where “ the giant told her that 

Hermédr was in a certain desert island whither she could only 

get by flaying the soles of her feet and making herself shoes 

of the skin;” and these shoes (like Athéné’s sandals again) 

would take her through air and over water as she liked. 

Thus the Shoes of Swiftness are heavenly divine, and at least 

in some mythologies are obtained by a metempsychosis 

through the under-heavens. And little Jack would thus ap- 

pear to have ransacked both the celestial hemispheres. 


The Ethics of Suicide....Prof. Felix Adler....Lecture 
It would be interesting to investigate the causes and to 
consider the relations subsisting between the increase of di- 
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vorce and the increase of suicide, and to inquire into those 
pathological conditions of modern society of which both the 
above phenomena are manifestations. But it is the object 
of this lecture to consider the ethics of the question, not its 
causes. Conceive in imagination a man who is standing on 
the brink, who is about to take his destiny into his own hands, 
about to extinguish his own life. It is to be considered 
whether, under any circumstances, he is justified in doing so. 
It may be objected that this is not a fit subiect to be dis- 
cussed with pupils of thirteen or fourteen years of age; such 
pupils are not yet tempted in this particular way. ‘The reply 
is, neither are such pupils tempted to murder, except in the 
rarest possible instances; yet at this age they are made ac- 
quainted with the commandment, “Thou shalt not kill.” 
Equally they should be taught, “ Thou shalt not commit sui- 
cide.” He who cuts off his existence deprives himself for- 
ever of all the various enjoyments which yet may be in store 
for him. Very often in moments of deep depression the 
whole world looks black and his situation utterly hopeless. 
But it is to be remembered that suicide is final, and suffering 
often temporary. This is an obvious reason against taking a 
step which cannot be recalled. But it is also a superficial 
reason which does not fit the more trying situations in which 
human beings are sometimes placed. ‘There are cases where 
the fall from the heights of prosperity is as complete as it is 
sudden; where the hope of recovering lost ground is excluded ; 
where the future seems a dreary blank, which can never again 
be lit up by the light of happiness. Isa person who suffers 
such blows justified in committing suicide? Certainly not. 
The merchant who has lost his wealth must begin again at 
the bottom; must labor to support his family, however nar- 
rowly. It would be the rankest selfishness on his part to de- 
sert them; to leave them to meet their hard fate without his 
assistance; and, of course, the grief which he would cause 
them by a violent end would be to them a greater pain than 
any physical privations. And the lover who has lost his 
bride has still a work to do in life. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as asserting that the taking of one’s own life is under 
no circumstances permissible. The suicide of Brutus cannot 
be justified, though it need not be too harshly judged, for 
it was dictated by pride rather than the sense of lost honor. 
But the conduct of that courageous girl of whom it is reported 
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that she strangled herself with her hair in order to escape the 
last infamy cannot be too highly commended. In this case 
honor, in the moral sense, was at stake, and there was no 
other exit open, and honor is more precious than life. In 
certain other cases suicide might also be permissible. I think 
that the chronic invalid should hold out as long as there is 
the slightest chance of recovery, as long as the pain is not 
so intense and so continuous as to occupy the entire attention 
of the sufferer. But why should not the sufferer be unbound, 
that the agonies should be ended and that he should be per- 
mitted to depart in peace? It has been objected to this view 
that a remedy may be discovered at any moment. This is 
possible but extremely improbable in any given case, and 
we are compelled to act according to the balance of proba- 
bilities. Nor will the stimulus to discover a remedy, as some 
fear, be the less keen if this opinion becomes general. The 
sighs of suffering may be an incentive to search for means of 
curing disease, but the actual loss of friends will be assuredly 
a no less urgent incentive. It should be added that if this 
idea were carried out, the following precautions would be 
sufficient: An official body designated by the State, consisting, 
say, of three judges of the Supreme Court and of three emi- 
nent physicians, should be summoned in every case to the 
bedside of the sufferer; and if this council be unanimously of 
the opinion that there is no reasonable hope of recovery, the 
patient should be allowed to receive the cup of relief at the 
hands of his attending physician. Some such device as this 
was suggested by Sir Thomas More, in his Utopia. 


Phenomena of the Sea....The New York Weekly Herald 

Some of the recorded phenomena, especially so far as they 
relate to the distances bridged by mirages, and the interven- 
ing obstacles overcome, are startling. Captain Scoresby, 
while cruising off Greenland, in 1822, recognized his father’s 
ship, the Fame, by seeing her inverted image in the air, and 
when he was without the slightest information that she was 
then sailing in those fisheries. Subsequent comparisons 
showed that at the time of the mirage. the ships were sepa- 
rated by a distance of over thirty miles. The whole coast of 
France from Calais to Dieppe has been seen from Hastings, 
fifty miles distant, for a space of over three hours; and Dover 
Castle—towers, battlements, glacis, and all—has been sighte 
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elevated in the air from Ramsgate. The fata morgana gets 
its Arabian Nights’ name from the poetic vocabulary of the 
Calabrians, who see the phenomena to the westward on and 
over the Straits of Messina. Objects upon the Sicilian shore 
are often refracted and reflected upon the water in mid-chan- 
nel in enlarged and duplicated images. Gigantic figures of 
men and houses, like the spectres of Brocken, move over the 
picture, and at times the sky is so impregnated with vapor 
that it surrounds these objects with a colored hue. The ap- 
parition lasts for a short time only, and it is greeted with 
shouts of “ Morgana, morgana!’’ Upon the land the mirage 
is best seen over desert plains, where the intense heat of the 
sands greatly rarefies the air in contact with the surface. 
Rays of light coming from distant objects, such as villages 
or the trees in the oases, are gradually bent as they approach 
the rarefied strata, until at last they strike it at an angle 
greater than the limiting slope. Total reflection then occurs, 
the air nearest the sands acting as a mirror, and inverted. ob- 
jects being projected in the air. We know the gloomy stories, 
made so harrowing to youthful minds as moral pointers, 
about the unwise travellers in the desert, and the visions, 
real and intangible, they have of the palm-tree and the foun- 
tain and all their avenging sins. Well, mirage, mental or 
physical, explains them all—even to the qualms of conscience 
—and supplies the wicked schoolboy with a club that will 
enable him to knock out in the first round his eminently good 
but non-scientific teacher. Akin to the mirage traditions are 
those which tell us of the lost islands of St. Brandon, of at- 
lantis, and of the Seven Cities and the Adelantado, of whom 
Irving has written so touchingly. Of course these were seen; 
they existed; early mariners located them with compass, 
chart, and astrolabe, but they were cities of the air, pinnacled 
with clouds, based upon the mist, bannered and garrisoned 
by phantoms, born half of imagination and half of kindly 
moisture. Every sailorman has lifted the headlands of At- 
lantis, especially all good men and true who were ever in the 
banana and lemon trade between New York and Messina— 
for it lies, the mystic land, right off the Straits of Gibraltar. 
The great island was inhabited by a large population, all 
rainmakers in the light of our latest experience. They in- 
vaded the west of Europe and of Africa, even as the clouds 
blow in before a stiff westerly gale, and the Greeks, both of 
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the Emerald Isle and of the eastern Mediterranean, claim 
to have known them. The old Venetians put the island be- 
tween the Azores and the Canaries; Lord Bacon found his 
new Atlantis between Peru and the Marquesas; but modern 
sailormen know that Atlantis is everywhere, and will be so 
long as sailors windjam the breezy seas. Besides the fabled 
cities, there are other mysteries for which the skies and seas 
are to blame. ‘These take up equally a keen note of the 
supernatural. Such, for example, is that luminous flame 
which thrills mariners when— 
** Sudden breaking on their raptured sight, 
Appear the splendors of St. Elmo’s light.” 

St. Elmo’s fire is known also as Corpo Santos or Corpo- 
Santz, as simple sailors more often call them. The Latins 
knew them as Castor and Pollux. If but one flame were seen, 
the Romans designated it Helen, and predicted the worst of 
the storm was yet to come; but if there were two or more 
luminous blazes at mastheads or yardarms, the names Castor 
and Pollux were given, and good weather was sure to follow. 
The explanation of those luminous balls resting upon the 
points of spars and yards is very simple. When thunder 
clouds are very low, there is frequently no display of light- 
ning. ‘The electricity produced by induction is, however, so 
powerful that it escapes in variant directions, most apparently 
from pointed objects. Why it is called St. Elmo’s fire is 
something to be discovered only in the folk-lore of the Medi- 
terranean fishermen. Still, the flames have taken their place 
as omens, and are considered to be as valuable to a ship as 
are the fateful Russia Fins. How this particular class of 
sailorman has achieved his unenviable notoriety no one 
knows, but it is certain that all disasters coming to a ship 
are easily explained if a “ Roosian Fin” be found among the 
crew. His powers are wonderful. He can stick his knife 
in the mainmast and make the wind blow dead ahead as long 
as it pleases him. He can jam his snickersnee in the deck 
and every rat in the ship will hasten on deck to commit hari- 
kari, and, luckiest of all, whenever he goes ashore he can 
always find a gold doubloon hidden in his pocket. He is re- 
spected and feared, for such are the traditions handed down 
from time immemorial. And such are the simple-minded 
folk who have achieved the marvellous triumphs of the sea. 
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IN DIALECT: CHARACTER VERSE 





A Sang for the Bairns....The Glasgow Weekly Herald 
Auld Willie Winter, cauld Willie Winter, 
Comin’ wi’ your needle nose to jag the bonnie bairn, 
Comin’ ower the mountains, 
Sealin’ up the fountains, 
An’ bi’din’ a’ the burnies in your ban’s o’ icy airn. 








Auld Willie Winter, cauld Willie Winter, 
Wi’ your locks like icicles, ye canna enter here; 
Hame is snug an’ cozy 
3airnies plump an’ rosy, 
Sae gang an’ look for lodgin’s on the muirlan’ dark an’ drear. 


Auld Willie, Winter, cauld Willie Winter, 
Tracin’ bonnie pictures on our shinin’ window-pane, 
Cauld we dinna doot ye, 
Faith we’ll dae withoot ye, 
Sae gang your gate, my frosty frien’, let simmer come again, 





Auld Willie Winter, cauld Willie Winter, 

Makin’ fleecy flakes 0’ snaw flee birlin’ roun’ an’ roun’, 
Makin’ feeties krinkle, 
Flee up in a twinkle, 

An’ sen’ folk, ere they ken o’t, wi’ a whirl on their croon. 


Auld Willie Winter, cauld Willie Winter, 
Wi’ your chilly touch ye hush the bonnie birdies’ sang; 
Nae lilt to cheer us, 
Fain come happin’ near us, 
An’ think your reign, auld icy king, fu’ dreary, cauld, an’ lang. 


Auld Willie Winter, cauld Willie Winter, 

Comin’ wi’ your needle nose to jag the bonnie bairn, 
Comin’ ower the mountains, 
Sealin’ up the fountains, 

An’ bi’din’ a’ the burnies in your ban’s o’ icy airn. 


Like His Mother....James Whitcomb Riley...Kansas City Star 
“T was born in Indiany,” says a stranger lank and slim, 
As us fellers in the restaurant was kind o’ guyin’ him, 
And Uncle Jake was slidin’ him another pun’kin pie 
And an extra cup o’ coffee, with a twinkle in his eye— 
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“T was born in Indiany—more’n forty years ago, 
And I hain’t been back in twenty—and I’m workin’ back- 
"ard slow; 
But I’ve et in every restaurant ’twixt here and Santa Fé, 
And I want to state this coffee tastes like gittin’ home to me! 


“cc ’ 


Pour us out another, daddy,” says the feller, warmin’ up, 

A-speakin’ ’crost a saucerful, as uncle tuck his cup. 

“When I seed your sign out yonder,” he went on to Uncle 
Jake— 

“*Come in and get some coffee like your mother used to 

make ’— 


“T thought of my old mother and the Posey county farm, 
And me a little kid ag’in a-hangin’ on her arm 
As she set the pot a-bilin’—broke the eggs and poured ’em 


” 





in 
And the feller kind o’ halted, with a tremble in his chin. 


And Uncle Jake he fetched the feller’s coffee back and stood 

As solemn fer a minute as an undertaker would; 

Then he sort o’ turned and tiptoed to’rd the kitchen door, 
and next 

Here comes his old wife out with him, a-rubbin’ of her specs; 


And she rushes for the stranger, and she hollers out: “It’s 
him! 

Thank God, we’ve met him comin’! Don’t you know your 
mother, Jim?” 

And the feller, as he grabbed her, says, “ You bet I hain’t 
forgot "— | 

But, wipin’ of his eyes, says he, “ Your coffee’s mighty hot.” 


Chores....S. W. Foss....The Yankee Blade 

Jed Dorcum always used to say, 

When we asked him to come and play 

With us boys down to Harry More’s, 
“I've gotter stay and do the chores.” 

No recreation would he take 

For all his wealth in jelly cake; 

No glad fun in or out of doors— 

He had to stay and do the chores, 
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We drove a woodchuck in the wall, 

But Jed he paid no heed at all; 

A circus passed through Lower Town, 
But busy Jed—he co:ildn’t go down. 

The elephant went tramping by 

And shook the earth aiid touched the sky; 
The tiger howls, the lion roars; 

Jed stays at home and does the chores. 


Much like Jed Dorcum are we all 

Who long for great things and do small; 
We moil among the trivial sods 

Within the gardens of the gods, 

While the dark clusters hang above 
Rich with the juice of life and love. 

We cannot reach and pluck them down, 
These fair pomegranates of renown, 
Whose juice life’s early hope restores, 
For we must work and do the chores. 


Above us sternly loom forever 

The mighty Mountains of Endeavor, 
And whoso on their summit stands 
Looks on the sun-kissed table-lands. 
We grasp our mountain-staff to climb 
Their sky-enshrouded peaks sublime, 
Up where the crystal torrent pours— 
And then we pause to do our chores, 


We start with courage in the heart 

To try the endlessness of art, 

In hope that we may speak some day 
The word the Spirit bids us say. 

But ere we speak the word aright 

The shadows come and it is night. 

Put out the light and close the doors— 
For good or ill we’ve done our chores. 


Aunt Dinah’s Hymn....Roland Steiner....Atlanta Constitution 
Ie sinner see de mote in de Christian eye— 
He can’t see de beam in he own; 


He’d better go home, and keep de house ciean; 
An’ lef God’s chillen alone. 
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I gwine home to glory, 
Gwine tu de shinin’ town, 
Gwine tu tell my story, 
An’ w’ar de golden crown. 


De sinner find fault wid he no not what, 
Can’t put nuttin’ better in de place, 
Better go er seekin’ on de solitary path, 
An’ git abord de ole ship o’ grace. 


Fer de litenin’, it am flashin’, 
De tunder loud do roll, 

De mitey waves am dashin'"— 
O sinner, save your soul. 


De sinner stumble on in er grate big crowd, 
Er groupin’ wid de halt an’ de blind; 

He makes er heap o’ fuss to keep his spirits up, 
But he’s lackin’ of de Christian mind. 


Don’t turn to Satin callin’, 
But tuk de heipin’ han’: 
*Twill s’port you in your toilin’ 
Long wid de chosen band. 


He had better keep time to de music of de just, 
An’ jine in de singin’ wid de band, 

An’ try mitey hard to be among de fust 
Dat am pushun fur de promis’d land. 


Whar de holy lamp am burnin’, 
Whar de saints in glory stand, 
To meet de soul returnin’ 
Home tu de happy land. 


Fur de gospel train am comin’ on fast— 
Sinner, git er ticket while you kin: 
It’s crowded wid de saints, an’ will push on past, 


If you don’t hurry up an’ git in. 


; 

I’m gwine home tu glory, 
Tu Canaan’s happy land; 

I’m gwine tu tell de story, 


An’ wid de blessed stand. 
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A SLEDGE RIDE IN GALICIA* 


Famous Chapters from Famous Books. 

He who has glided over the peaceful ocean in a light bark, 
and let the element play with him and the shadowy coast- 
lines of continent and island sink behind him, while he gazed 
into that second ocean of air with its heaving clouds, will 
easily understand me when I tell of the Galician plain, the 
wintry snow ocean, the ride in the fleeting sledge. These 
two, the ocean and the plain, alike attract the soul of man 
with melancholy longing. But the flight in the sledge is 
swifter, more eagle-like, while the boat rolls in the water like 
a duck in the air—only the color of the endless plain and 
its melody are graver, more threatening. We see Nature in 
her nakedness; we feel the struggle for existence; we feel 
Death nearer, we perceive his atmosphere, we hear his voice. 

The clear winter afternoon had enticed me out. 

The day was glorious; the air seemed to stand still; even 
the light, the golden sun waves, did not tremble in the gen- 
tle mjst that rose from the ground. Air and light were one 
element. In the village, too, all was still; not a sound be- 
trayed the inhabitants of the silent thatched cottages; only 
the sparrows flew in flocks on to the hedges, and twittered. 

Farther on stood a little sledge to which a lame horse, 
no higher than a foal, was harnessed, and on it a peasant 
was bringing wood from the forest. His daughter, a girl 
not yet fully grown, called to him, and waded, with bare 
feet through a yard’s depth of snow, to pick up a little fagot 
that he had lost. 

As we flew down the bare mountain-side, with clear-sound- 
ing bells, there lay before us the plain—immeasurable, in- 
comprehensible, endless. The wintry ermine lent it the 
highest majesty. It was enveloped by it; only the bare 
stems of the stunted willows, farther off single long-armed 
draw-wells, in the distance a few forlorn souty huts, stood 
out black against the white snow fur. 

We flew along over the hard road. 

Opposite lay a farmhouse; behind it a little village. The 
snow silvered over everything; had covered with silver the 
had adorned the little panes 


wretched overhanging roofs, 





* From ‘‘ Theophilus Pisarenko.” By Von Sacher-Masoch. 
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with silver flowers; and from every gutter, every pump, 
every crippled fruit-tree, hung silver tassels. High walls of 
snow surrounded every dwelling; there man has been forced 
to scoop out for himself passages, like the badger or the 
fox. The light smoke that rises from the roof seems to freeze 
in the air. Tall silver poplars surround the farm. Here 
and there little grains of frost flutter into the air, and float 
through it like swarms of diamond gnats—a miniature thun- 
der-storm, scattering a thousand little lightning flashes. 

At the end of the hamlet, peasant boys, with white heads 
and rosy cheeks, are tumbling about, half naked, in the 
snow. ‘They are forming a man out of it, and they put a 
long pipe into his broad mouth, such as noblemen smoke. 
There sits a young peasant on a hand sledge, and some 
pretty girls, with long brown plaits and full white bodices, 
are drawing him along pell-mell. The shouts of their buoyant 
spirits rise above like a carolling lark. How they laugh! 
And he laughs even more wildly, and has lost his cap. 

We flew past the wood. 

Where is now its melody? The fox barks hoarsely and 
the daw shrieks. A roseate, watery atmosphere pervades 
wood and sky. Before us lie only snowy hills, like the frozen 
waves of a white sea. Where the white heavens dip into it 
there rests a lustre. Only that eye can behold it that can 
gaze into the sun. Behind us the village, the red wood, 
disappear; the last summits of the bare mountains give forth 
one more ray of light; then they also disappear like the hills 
and the solitary trees. The limitless plain has received us. 
3efore us naught but snow; behind us snow; above us the 
white sky like snow; around us the most intense solitude— 
death, silence. 

We glided on as in a dream, The horses swam in the 
snow, the sledge followed noiselessly. Across the snow field 
ran a little gray mouse. Far and wide not a chimney, not a 
hollow stem, not a mole-hill was in sight; and so it ran on 
with cautious earnestness. Whither? Now it was only a 
little dark spot; then again all around us was solitude. It 
was as though we made no progress. Nothing changed be- 
fore us, nothing behind us; not eventhe sky. It stands stiff, 
cloudless, colorless, as though newly washed with lime; it 
does not move; it does not even glimmer. Only the air be- 
comes more evening-like and sharper; it cuts like glass, 
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Surely our sledge must be standing still like a vessel in 
the enchanted sea, that moves without leaving the spot. We 
only believe we are driving—nothing before us, nothing behind 
us—just as we believe we live. For do we live? Does not to 
live mean to be? and to be no more, never to have been ? 

There flies a raven; he pushes on powerfully, with his 
dusky wings in silence, with open bill. 

As the sun sets, it gradually becomes visible down below 
as a shining ball of mist. It does not set; it sinks into the 
snow. It dissolves like molten gold; golden waves play 
across to us; wondrous colors run over the snow, which is 
sprinkled with liquid silver. Now it expires. The thousand 
lights which it has thrown out run together, become pale; 
a light-red whiff yet floats in the air; then it too dissolves; 
and once more everything is colorless, cold, and motionless. 

Only for a moment. 

Then we meet a sudden icy gust from the east. 

In the distance floated a sledge; the fleeting waves of air 
carried the wailing sound of its bells across to us; then it 
was consumed by the ashy fog, which, quickly rising on the 
horizon, gathered into a compact mass, and began to surge 
toward us. It became rapidly dark; formless white-gray 
clouds spanned the sky; a terrible armada, sail upon sail. 
Now the wind strikes them and swells them; they swim nearer, 
they approach us, and we drive into them. Evening mists 
spring up and dissolve into light shadows. 

On we flew. The torn mists whirled around us, like birds 
with large, tired wings. 

Already the wind is striking us in the neck with both fists; 
it howls with horrible, lamentable, mad voices; it leaps down 
from the height into the snow, tears it up, bursts the great 
clouds, scatters them to earth in flaky masses, and threatens 
to bury us under them. The horses drop their heads between 
their legs, and pant. The storm whirls up white clouds to 
the heavens, sweeps the plain with white broom, and forms 
immense heaps, in which it buries men, beasts, whole villages. 

The air burns as though it were glowing hot; it has become 
firm; broken by the storm, it flies about in pieces, and pene- 
trates like glass splinters into the lungs when we take breath. 

The horses can advance but slowly; they dig their way 
through snow, air, and wind. 

The snow has become an element in which we swim with 
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all our might, so as not to be drowned; we breathe it; it 
threatens to burn us. In the most terrible commotion nature 
becomes fixed and icy. We ourselves are but part of the 
universal rigid cold. Wecan now conceive how the ice holds 
a world entombed, how we may cease to live without death, 
without decay. 

Thoughts are suspended in our brains like icicles; the soul 
is wrapt in ice; the blood falls like quicksilver. We no 
longer think our own thoughts, no longer feel as human 
beings feel. 

Here is the struggle for existence; but we fight, as the 
elements do, patiently, silently, resigned—almost indifferent. 
The life we love so much is frozen; we are a stone, a piece 
of ice—one more rigid bubble in the battle of the elements. 

A white curtain separates us from our horses; the sledge 
carries us through the storm like a boat without oar, without 
sail—it almost stands still. 

The hurricane howls on monotonously, the air burns, the 
snow whirls, space and time vanish. Are we advancing ? 
Are we standing still? Is it night—is it day ? 

Slowly the clouds move toward the west. Slowly the 
horses pant again; now they rise up, their backs covered 
with snow—thick flakes fall; they lie piled on the earth a 
yard’s height, but we can see again, and advance. ‘The 
storm only gasps now, and, whining, rolls in the snow. The 
mists lie on the ground like gray ashes. Where are we ? 

Round about everything has disappeared; no road—not a 
rubbish heap, not a wooden cross, to mark it. The horses 
wade up to their breasts; only in the distance a few solitary 
sounds of the storm. We stand, move, on our way again. 

The horses shake themselves and go more quickly. Only 
light, watery flakes fallnow. But in the distance everything 
is still veiled. Again we halt and take counsel. 

Night draws on; dull, cloudy twilight spreads over us, and 
enwraps us more and more. 

A glowing-red streak is on the horizon. We turn toward 
it. It was as though the red moon had fallen on to the earth, 
and were being extinguished in the snow; it flickered up and 
illumined strong dark shadows. 

“Tt is the peasant watch near the birch-wood,” said the 
Jew; “and behind the wood lies Tulawa.” 
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LIFE, DEATH, IMMORTALITY 





“ These are the Eternal Questions.” 
Thomas A. Edison....N. Y. Herald Interview 
It is my belief that every atam of matter is intelligent 
deriving energy from the primordial germ. ‘The intelligence 
of man is, I take it, the sum of the intelligences of the atoms 
of which he is composed. Every atom has an intelligent 
power of selection and is always striving to get into harmo- 
nious relation with other atoms. The human body, I think, 
is maintained in its integrity by the intelligent persistence of 
its atoms, or rather by an agreement between the atoms so 
to persist. When the harmonious adjustment is destroyed, 
the man dies, and the atoms seek other relations. I cannot 
regard the odor of decay but as the result of the efforts of 
the atoms to dissociate themselves; they want to get away 
and make new combinations. Man, therefore, may be re- 
garded in some sort as a microcosm of atoms agreeing to 
constitute his life as long as order and discipline can be 
maintained. But, of course, there is disaffection, rebellion, 
and anarchy, leading eventually to death, and through death 
to new forms of life; for life I regard as indestructible— 
that is, if matter is indestructible. All matter lives, and 
everything that lives possesses intelligence. Consider grow- 
ing corn, for example. An atom of oxygen comes flying 
along the air. It seeks combination with other atoms and 
goes to the corn, not by chance, but by intention. It is 
seized by other atoms that need oxygen and is packed away 
in the corn where it can doits work. Now, carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen enter into the composition of every organic sub- 
stance in one form of arrangement or another. The formuia 
CHO, in fact, is almost universal. Very well, then, why 
does a free atom of carbon select any particular one out of 
fifty thousand or more possible positions unless it wants to ? 
I cannot see how we can deny intelligence to this act of voli- 
tion on the part of the atom. To say that one atom has an 
affinity for another is simply to use a big word. The atom 
is conscious if man is conscious, is intelligent if man is intelli- 
gent, exercises will power if man does—is, in its own little 
way, all that man is. We are told by geologists that in the 
earliest periods no form of life could exist on the earth. How 
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do they know that? A crystal is devoid of this vital principle, 
they say, and yet certain kinds of atoms invariably arrange 
themselves in a particular way to form acrystal. They did 
that in geological periods antedating the appearance of any 
form of life, and have been doing it ever since in precisely 
the same way. Some crystals form in branches like a fern, 
Why is there not life in the growth of a crystal? Was the 
vital principle specially created at some particular period of 
the earth’s history, or did it exist and control every atom of 
matter when the earth was molten? I cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that all matter is composed of intelligent atoms, and 
that life and mind are merely synonyms for the aggregation 
of atomic intelligence. Of course there is a source of energy. 
Nature is a perpetual-motion machine, and perpetual motion 
implies a sustaining and impelling force. When I was in 
Berlin I met Du Bois Reymond, and, wagging the end of my 
finger, I said to him, “ What is that? What moves that fin- 
ger?” Hesaid he didn’t know; that investigators have for 
twenty-five years been trying to find out. If anybody could 
tell him what wagged this finger, the problem of life would be 
solved. Electricity, by the way, is properly merely a form 
of energy, and nota fluid. As for the ether which speculative 
science supposes to exist, I don’t know anything about it. 
Nobody has discovered anything of the kind. In order to 
make their theories hold together, they have, it seems to me, 
created the ether. But the ether imagined by them is un- 
thinkable to me. I don’t say I disagree with them, because 
I don’t pretend to have any theories of that kind, and am 
not competent to dispute with speculative scientists. All I 
can say is, my mind is unable to accept the theory. The 
ether, they say, is as rigid as steel and as soft as butter. I 
can’t catch on to that idea. I believe that there are only 
two things in the universe—matter and energy. Matter I 
can understand to be intelligent; for man himself I regard as 
so much matter. Energy, I know, can take various forms and 
manifest itself in different ways. I can understand also that 
it works not only upon but through matter. What this mat- 
ter is, what this energy is, I do not know. 


The Church and Modern Life....The New York Tribune 
Two well-defined and distinct tendencies of thought are 


at work to-day which are of profound interest to the Chris- 
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tian church. The first has grown naturally out of the secu- 
lar movement of modern life, and its chief apostles are those 
who see in that movement the protest of fact and truth 
against supernaturalism. They look upon Christianity as a 
gigantic outgrowth of falsehood, error, and superstition, whose 
overthrow would be a long step forward in the progress of 
humanity. This tendency speaks with many voices, but in 
them all the same tone of hostility to religion as such may 
be discerned. The evil liver, whose low pleasures and im- 
moral deeds are condemned by the gospel of Christ, the ma- 
terialist who believes in no life but the present, the scientist 
who conceives that faith contradicts reason and blocks the 
way of progress, and the anarchist of every shade and degree 
whose only mission is to tear down the whole structure of 
society and introduce a reign of brutal license, may, and in- 
deed do, disagree with each other in details, but they all 
agree that Christianity must be destroyed. With such men, 
by whatever names they may call themselves, Christianity 
must fight to the death to-day, as in every age of its history. 
Whatever may be their watchwords—whether liberty, or 
progress, or enlightenment, or even truth itself—so far as 
Christianity is concerned they are enemies with whom it can 
make no terms of compromise without signing its own death 
warrant. The other tendency to which we refer is the truth- 
seeking spirit of investigation and inquiry within the church, 
which is so rife at the present time. Speaking broadly, it 
may be said of this tendency that it is profoundly reverent 
and religious, and that it is only concerned to give a truer 
expression to the real facts and principles of religion. Its 
aim is not to tear down, but to build up, and to interpret the 
message of the church to mankind in such a way as to make 
it.a living and active force in the world to-day. The men 
who represent this tendency have not been saved from mis- 
takes, and they have been forced to give up as untenable 
many of the theories which from time to time they adopted 
as working hypotheses. ‘They would, indeed, be the first to 
acknowledge their fallibility. But what they do maintain is 
that when they prove some old view of the Bible to be untrue, 
or some traditional interpretation of doctrine to be founded 
on error, the church should accept the results of their in- 
vestigation. Truth, they believe, is divine, and imperative 
on the consciences of men, whether it is revealed in God’s 
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word written or in God’s word spoken to the heart through 
the influence of his spirit. And no truth, from wheresoever 
it comes, can ever really contradict the revelation of truth 
given to the church. If it does contradict some church 
dogma, it is evidence that so far the church is in error in 
its understanding of the truth in question. These are the 
two great tendencies in modern life with which the church 
must deal, and which, most unfortunately, are not clearly 
differentiated in popular discussion. They are radically dif- 
ferent in their scope and character, and should not be met in 
the same spirit by the church. It is idle to deny that Chris- 
tian scholarship has modified for the better many views of 
Christian belief and practice. And it is fair to assume that 
it will continue to do so in the future. That the churches 
have impaired their influence with thinking men by failing to 
discriminate between these two tendencies cannot be denied. 
Too often it happens that they are more anxious to enforce 
a deadening uniformity of opinion than to inquire into the 
real grounds of their faith and welcome any new light that 
may be thrown uponit. ' They forget that the Master himself 
did not claim to have imparted all the truth to his disciples, 


but promised to send his spirit, which should, at sundry times 
and in divers manners, continually guide them into all truth. 


A Defence for the Heretic....Rev. A. J. Canfield....Chicago Herald 

Those who are tried for heresy to-day are generally con- 
demned to the martyrdom of unusual popularity. The here- 
tics are the world’s pioneers. Some of them, through suc- 
cess, have afterward been acknowledged as prophets and 
kings of men; but even for the rest, is it nothing that they 
have broken through the unconscious stagnation of life and 
at least striven to understand its mysteries? Shall we not 
credit them, even in their failure, with an honest attempt to 
rise to the dignity of their intellectual and spiritual man- 
hood? When we think of all that so-called heretics have 
had in all ages to bear, we certainly must admit that we owe 
them honor, if not for an actual heritage of truth, at any rate 
for an example of spiritual manliness and strong love for 
truth, of which every age, and not least our own, stands 
sorely in need. The only infidels now anathematized have 
lived within the last five hundred years, and owe the black- 
ness of their reputations to the assaults they made on super- 
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stitions that still are powerful and dogmas that are still su- 
preme. The orthodoxy of to-day was then accounted rank 
unbelief. The early infidels were the men who believed in 
the sovereignty of reason, the rights of the individual con- 
science, and they cherished a generous confidence in the 
impulses of an emancipated and ennobled humanity. They 
had that faith in human nature which is the faith of faiths. 
When shall we honor at its due the heroism of protest, the 
valor of disbelief ? When shall we give to the martyrdom 
of denial its glorious crown? Fear and laziness can accept 
beliefs; only trust and courage will questionthem. To reject 
consecrated opinions demands a consecrated mind. The great 
sceptic must also be a good believer. Not willingly do good 
men undermine déep-planted beliefs or throw precious hopes 
away. Is there pleasure in braving ill-will, hate, and perse- 
cution in order that we may belittle the world and ourselves ? 
People talk about the pride of reason! Point me to one 
evidence of the truth of that assertion. Reason is not proud, 
but prejudice and bigotry and all kinds of unreason are proud. 
Reason, meek daughter of God, has lived and starved in 
garrets, been sacrificed and disrobed. But the world moves, 
and as time wears on, the old controversies lose their bitter- 
ness, and in the minds of those who study them, saints and 
heretics seem not so far apart. There is an element of truth 
on each side, and on each side a love of goodness. Must it 
not be so in the distant future to which we are all hastening, 
where at last men shall see eye to eye with one another, and 
look into the depths of each other’s hearts with a juster 
judgment and a deeper and purer love ? 


Death....The Letters of Joseph Mazzini....The Century 

Remember, for God’s sake, that there is no such thing as 
death for all that is best in us; that what people call death 
is only a transformation and step onward in life. Loveisa 
vouchsafer for immortality. We would not scatter a single 
flower on a tomb if there was not an instinct in the soul 
teaching us that our love pleases the cherished one who is 
buried beneath; and, depend upon me, there is more truth dis- 
covered by these flashes of the virgin soul than by all the dim, 
painfully elaborated lanterns of analysis and reasoning knowl- 
edge. Let you all feel, as I shall, her presence more than 
ever. Let you all believe—you believe in my undying affec- 
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tion—that death is the cradle of a new, purer, and happier 
life. Itis so. God knows I would not give at such a moment 
a mere poetical instinct as a consolation. I know it is so. 
Every departure of loved beings has made me feel so more 
and more. Your mother is living, loving, wanting love; 
longing for your rising (some time) calmly and trustfully to 
her, and rewarded for the love she had, for the truth she did 
and wished to do, with some more power to help you on, to 
influence you with holy, virtuous thoughts. 


Resurrection from the Dead....A. W. Gould....Unitarian Review 

Students of nature have recently discovered that there is 
no such thing as birth or death among the lowest of living 
beings; those beings are single cells; and when one of them 
has completed its period of life, it does not die, it simply 
divides itself intotwocells. Nothing of its old material is cast 
aside; there are merely two new beings where there had been 
but one. And each of the new beings lives its own life, and 
then divides in its turn. And so on, till a single cell has 
increased to a million or billion of independent individuals. 
Life can thus multiply itself indefinitely without birth or 
death. But, when we rise one step in creation, we find the 
first traces of death. In this higher stage the single-celled 
creature divides as before, but it divides now internally. The 
outer covering of the cell seems to have become so hardened 
by use that it can no longer be divided and fitted to the new 
lives. Therefore, it bursts; and the new creatures come 
forth, leaving the thin shell behind them, but fashioning all 
of its contents into their new lives. And when we climb an- 
other step higher, where the first rude organs begin to ap- 
pear, we find the outer husk of organized form cast aside at 
death. The new lives make their own organs. But all of 
the inner life of the parent goes into the children. Death, 
then, in its original form, is only the brushing aside of the 
old and useless material, the outer husk, the shell of life. It 
is supposed that, when life first began on this globe, it began 
with the single cell. As long as it remained in that low form 
there was no death; and, if life had remained forever sta- 
tionary, this world would have been forever deathless. But 
death was given to us that we might have life more abun- 
dantly. Therefore, human instinct is entirely justified in 
feeling, as it does, that death is not the end of all things, 
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but the beginning of new and higher things. Religion has 
a right to believe in the resurrection from the dead, since 
Science herself has a faith full of such resurrections. The 
whole past life of the globe is a resurrection from preceding 
deaths. Not every death is indeed a resurrection to higher 
life, but every death may be. Every death is an open door 
set before the dying creature, leading downward or upward 
according as its past life has been aspiring or declining. 
Death is the crucible, as it were, through which Nature passes 
all her products, that she may burn away the dross or the 
gilding of the past, and start each being just where it de- 
serves to go. Science and religion, then, are agreed that 
there will be a resurrection from the dead. 


Immortality....A Foretaste of Paradise....Amiel’s Journal 
At every epoch there lies, beyond the domain of what man 

knows, the domain of the unknown, in which faith has its 
dwelling. Faith has no proofs, but only itself to offer. It 
is born spontaneously in certain commanding souls; it spreads 
its empire among the rest by imitation and contagion. A 
great faith is but a great hope which becomes certitude as 
we move farther and farther from the founder of it; time and 
distance strengthen it, until at last the passion for knowledge 
seizes upon it, questions and examines it. ‘Then all which 
had once made its strength becomes its weakness; the im- 
possibility of verification, exaltation of feeling, distance. 

* * * * ** * 
At what age is our view clearest, our eyes truest? Surely 
in old age, before the infirmities come which weaken or em- 
bitter. The ancients were right. The old man who is at once 
sympathetic and disinterested, necessarily develops the spirit 
of contemplation, and it is given to the spirit of contempla- 
tion to see things most truly, because it alone perceives thém 
in their relative and proportional value. 

* * * * * 2k 
A sense of rest, of deep quiet even. Silence within and 
without. <A quietly burning fire. A sense of comfort. The 
portrait of my mother seems to smile upon me. Iam not 
dazed or stupid, but only happy in this peaceful morning. 
Whatever may be the charm of emotion, I do not know 
whether it equals the sweetness of those hours of silent medi- 
tation, in which we have a glimpse and foretaste of the con- 
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templative joys of Paradise. Desire and fear, sadness and 
care, are done away. Existence is reduced to the simplest 
form, the most ethereal mode of being; that is, to pure self- 
consciousness. It is astate of harmony, without tension and 
without disturbance, the dominical state of the soul, perhaps 
the state which awaits it beyond the grave. It is happiness 
as the Orientals understand it, the happiness of the anchorite, 
who neither struggles nor wishes any more, but simply adores 
and enjoys. It is difficult to find words in which to express 
this moral situation, for our languages can only render the 
particular and localized vibrations of life; they are incapable 
of expressing this motionless concentration, this divine 
quietude, this state of the resting ocean which reflects the 
sky and is master of its own profundities. Things are then 
reabsorbed into their principles; memories are swallowed up 
in memory; the soul is only soul, and is no longer conscious 
of itself in its individuality and separateness. It is some- 
thing which feels the universal life, a sensible atom of the 
divine, of God, It no longer appropriates anything to itself; 
it is conscious of no void. Only the Yoghis and Soufis per- 
haps have known in its profundity this humble and yet volup- 
tuous state, which combines the joys of being and of non- 
being, which is neither reflection nor will, which is above 
both the moral existence and the intellectual existence, which 
is the return to unity, to the pleroma, the vision of Plotinus 
and of Proclus—Nirvana in its most attractive form. It is 
clear that the western nations in general, and especially the 
Americans, know very little of this state of feeling. For 
them life is devouring and incessant activity. They are eager 
for gold, for power, for dominion; their aim is to crush men 
and to enslave nature. They show an obstinate interest in 
means, and have not a thought for the end. They confound 
being with individual being, and the expansion of the self 
with happiness; that is to say, they do not live by the soul; 
they ignore the unchangeable; they live at the periphery of 
their being, because they are unable to penetrate to its axis. 
They are ardent, positive, because they are superficial. Why 
so much effort, noise, struggle, and greed? It is all a mere 
stunning and deafening of the self. When death comes, they 
recognize that it is so—why not, then, admit it sooner ? 
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THE SONNET: LIGHT AND SHADE 





The March of Winter....Archibald Lampman....Harper’s Magazine 
They that have gone by forest paths shall hear 
The outcry of worn reeds and leaves long shed, 
The rise and sound of waters. Overhead, 
Out of the wide northwest wind, stripped and clear, 
Like some great army dense with battle gear, 
All day the columned clouds come marching on, 
Long hastening lines, in sombre unison, 
Vanguard, and centre, and still deepening rear; 
While from the waste beyond the western verge 
Comes the great wind like thundering cavalry, 
And buffets and wields high its whistling scourge 
Around the roofs, or in tempestuous glee, 
Over the far-off woods with tramp and surge, 
Huge and deep-tongued, goes roaring like the sea. 


This Life....D. M. Bruce....Murray’s Magazine 
I would not lose the joy of having dwelt 
Upon this earth; the wondrous gift of mind; 
The power of thinking, sharing with mankind 
Its hopes and fears, which have been freely cealt 
To all. To know, to suffer, to have felt, 
To love, is life; whate’er may lie behind, 
We struggle onward, worn and faint and blind. 
But should the darkness into sunrise melt, 
And earth’s dear insufficiency recoil 
Into the broader, deeper hope which gleamed, 
Shall we not triumph that throughout the toil 
And warfare of our present life, we deemed 
That evil was but passing, faith a foil 
To knowledge, so transcending all we dreamed ? 


Perhaps....Robert Buchanan....Representative Sonnets 
When He returns and finds all sleeping here 
Some old, some young, some fair, and some not fair— 
Will He stoop down and whisper in each ear, 
“ Awake!” or—for dear pity’s sake forbear-— 
Saying: “How shall I meet their frozen stare 
Of wonder, and their eyes so woe-begone ? 
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How shall I comfort them in their despair 
If they cry out, ‘Too late! let us sleep on’ ? 
Perhaps He will not wake us up, but when 
He sees us look so happy in our rest 
Will murmur: “ Poor dead women and dead men! 
Dire was their doom and weary was their quest. 
Wherefore awake them into life again ? 
Let them sleep on untroubled—it is best.” 


” 


Love’s Meaning....Carlotta Perry....Sonnets 

I thought it meant all glad, ecstatic things— 

Fond glance and touch and speech, quick blood and brain, 
And strong desire and keen, delicious pain, 

And beauty’s thrall, and strange bewilderings 
*T wixt hope and fear, like to the little stings 

The rose thorn gives, and then the utter gain— 
Worth all my sorest striving to attain— 

Of the dear bliss long-sought possession gives. 
Now—with a sad, clear sight that reassures 

My often-sinking soul, with longing eyes 
Averted from the path that still allures, 


Lest, seeing that for which my sore heart sighs, 
I seek my own good at the cost of yours— 
I know at last that love means sacrifice. 


Ambition....J. Edmund L. V. Cooke....Collected Poems 
Ambition, comrade mine; I lag, I tire; 
The heights which you would aid me to, arise 
So far away, nor stop for clouds or skies. 
The wondrous peak to which I’ve dared aspire 
I’ve only known by echoes from a lyre 
Touched by a Byron or when my dim eyes, 
Thro’ Shakespeare's glass have seen and, made more wise, 
Have feared to look upon my soul’s desire. 
And yet I do not murmur at the steeps; 
But hard is this unvaried, low extent 
Whose weary length before Parnassus creeps. 
Oh, joyfully I’d try the rough ascent— 
Though staffless, worn, and tired by fearful leaps, 
I’d toil toward the stars, and be content. 
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HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 





The Population of Hell....A Speculative Census....N. Y. Sun 

In round numbers the earth has a population of 1, 300,- 
000,000, of whom 300,000,000 are professed Christians, the 
other 1,000,000,000 being Mohammedans, Buddhists, Jews, 
pagans, and heathen. ‘The whole race was condemned to 
eternal punishment for the sin of Adam. This was the fall 
of man, from which there was and is no redemption save 
through the death of Christ. Biblical chronology gives the 
earth a period about 6,000 years. From Adam’s time to 
Christ was 4,000 years, during which period no human souls 
were saved. The population may then have averaged 1,000, - 
000,000. Three generations, or 3,000,000,000, pass away in 
each century. Forty centuries, therefore, consigned 120,- 
000,000,000 of men to eternal fire, and, for all we know, they 
are there now. In the 1,900 years that have elapsed since 
the birth of Christ 57,000,000,oc00 more of human beings 
have lived and died. If all the Christians, nominal and real, 
who have ever lived on the face of the earth have been saved, 
they would not number more than eighteen thousand mil- 
lions. Now, if we deduct this latter number from the grand 
total of one hundred and seventy-seven thousand millions, 
we find one hundred and fifty-nine thousand millions of souls 
who are suffering the torments of hell fire, as against the 
eighteen thousand millions who have escaped. But this is 
not the whole truth. Nobody believes that more than ten 
per cent of the professed Christians are saved. Calvinists 
say that the elect are few. If this is a fact, Heaven contains 
but eighteen hundred millions, against a population in hell of 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand millions. 


Ours Really the Old World....The Minneapolis Tribune 

A course of lectures on Egypt and the Egyptian was re- 
cently delivered in one of the churches in Chicago. The 
minister had evidently made a long and careful study of the 
subject, and his object was to prove the authenticity of the 
Word of God by the results of recent archeological researches 
in Eygpt and Palestine. The lectures were very edifying and 
interesting and were illustrated with maps and pictures. Re- 
ferring to the exhumation of images and bas-reliefs in Egypt, 
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he called attention to the extreme age of these works of man. 
Many of them are the sculptured images of the Rameses, the 
first kings of Egypt. But the remarkable fact connected with 
these researches is that, although many of these monuments 
have been unearthed and the ancient hieroglyphics contained 
on them have been deciphered, not one has been found which 
will disprove a Biblical statement, but, on the contrary, many 
of them verify the historical statements of the Bible. The es- 
timated age of the oldest of those sculptured stones is 4,000 
or 5,000 years. Although this period of time appears a re- 
markably long one, it constitutes but one-twentieth of the age 
of the remains of a man recently found in the United States. 
Nott and Glidden’s Types of Mankind says: “ The continent 
of America is often designated by the appellation of the ‘new 
world,’ but the researches of modern geologists and archzolo- 
gists have shown that the evidences in favor of high antiquity 
during our geological epoch, as well as our fauna and flora, 
are, to say the least, as great on this as on the eastern hemi- 
sphere. Professor Agassiz, whose authority will hardly be 
questioned in matters of this kind, tells us that geology finds 
its oldest landmarks here; and Sir Charles Lyell, the noted 
geologist, from a mass of well-digested facts and from the 
corroborating testimony of good authorities, concludes that 
the Mississippi River has been running in its bed for more 
than 100,000 years. The authorities in support of the ex- 
treme age of the geological era to which man belongs, though 
startling to the unscientific, are not simply the opinions of 
a few, but are substantially adopted by the leading geologists 
everywhere. The plain on which the city of New Orleans 
is built rises but nine feet above the level of the sea, and ex- 
cavations are often made far below the level of the Gulf of 
Mexico. In digging for the foundations of the gas works, 
the Irish spadesmen, finding they had to cut through timber 
instead of soil, gave up the work and were replaced by a 
corps of Kentucky axe-men, who hewed their way down 
through four successive growths of timber, the lowest so old 
that it cut like cheese. Abrasions of the river bank show 
similar growths of sunken timber, while stately live-oaks 
flourish on the banks directly above them and are living wit- 
nesses that the soil has not changed its level for ages. 
Messrs. Dickinson and Brown have traced no less than ten 
distinct cypress forests at different levels below the present 
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surface in parts of Louisiana where the range between high 
and low water is much greater than it is in New Orleans. 
These groups of trees (the live-oaks on the banks and the 
successive cypress beds beneath) are arranged vertically 
above each other, and are seen to great advantage in many 
places in the vicinity of New Orleans. Calculations have 
been made by Dr. Bennett Dowler of the time of growth of 
each era of flora as found. Cypresses ten feet in diameter 
are not uncommon in the swamps of Louisiana and one of 
that kind was found standing vertically in the lowest bed of 
the excavation at the gas works in New Orleans. ‘The esti- 
mated age of such a tree, with 95 to 120 rings of annual 
growth to one inch is 5,700 years. The calculation, to avoid 
all ground of cavil, was only made for two consecutive 
growths of these trees, which gives us, as the age of the two 
generations, 11,400 years. In the excavation at the gas 
works above referred to, burnt wood was found at a depth of 
sixteen feet, and at the same depth the workmen discovered 
the skeleton of aman. The cranium lay beneath the roots 
of acypress belonging to the fourth forest level below the sur- 
face, and was in a good state of preservation. The other 
bones crumbled to pieces on being handled. The type of 
the cranium was, as might have been expected, that of the 
aboriginal American race. If we take, then, the present era 
at the calculated age of 14,400 years and add 43,200 for the 
three subterranean groups, each equal to the living (leaving 
out the fourth, in which the skeleton was found), we have a 
total of 57,600 years. From these data it appears that the 
human race existed in the delta of the Mississippi more than 
57,000 years ago, and the ten subterranean forests discovered, 
with the one now growing, establish the fact that an exuber- 
ant flora existed in Louisiana more than 100,000 years earlier, 
so that “150,000 years ago the Mississippi laved the mag- 
nificent cypress forest with its turbid waters.” What, then, 
is the significance of a mummy or monument found in Egypt 
4,000 years old when compared with the actual skeleton of a 
man buried over 57,000 years ago in our native country ? 


The Indianapolis News 
Theoretically the human machine is supposed to run 313 
days out of 365, discharging to the full its functions. The 
few holidays that the laboring man gets he pays for. This 
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does not, of course, affect the fact that they are holidays, 
but, counting them all—Christmas, New Year’s Day, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, the Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day—seven, there are 306 days out of 
365 that the human machine is supposed to discharge its 
functions fully. It is found in Europe, as the experience of 
all countries in dealing with their armies, that there is a cer- 
tain time or certain per cent of incapacity for service. The 
conditions in the armies of Europe are most favorable; that 
is, such as to reduce this recurring incapacity to a minimum, 
for to begin with the armies are made up of men between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, who, before going into 
service, are inspected as to health, and only those who are 
sound admitted, who, while in the service, are not only care- 
fully and sufficiently fed, but are also put through various 
forms of physical exercise in a manner calculated to keep 
them in the best of physical condition, while not over-exert- 
ing their powers; are carefully watched, too, that medication 
may take “the stitch in time” which “saves nine,” and gen- 
erally are made to live according to the laws of health. It 
must be admitted that the average of incapacity would here 
be at least as small as any other large class that could be se- 
lected. The statistics of this class are complete, the military 
tables leaving nothing to guesswork or supposition. These 
tables have been expounded by a Frenchman, M. Bertillon. 
They show that each soldier has, on an average, sixteen or 
seventeen days in the year when he is incapable of doing 
work, an experience which apparently holds good in each of 
the three great armies of France, Germany, and Italy. If 
this is the experience of loss of time in consequence of ill 
health under such favorable conditions, it may be safe to 
assume that the waste is greater among older men and those 
living under more unfavorable physical conditions. A sim- 
ilar examination, if it could be made, into the condition of 
wage-workers would throw much light upon the effect on 
health, and consequently on service, of an eight-hour day 
compared with one of ten hours, thus approaching the prob- 
lem simply on the low selfish ground of effectiveness of the 
human machine, taking no account of the moral or esthetic 
elements involved. In the report of our commissioner of 
labor on railroad labor it is shown that laborers in that service 
are employed on an average less than 100 daysa year; brake- 
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men and firemen, a little over 150; telegraph operators, 164; 
switchmen, 176; conductors, 207; engineers, 237. Colonel 
Wright attributes part of this to the migratory character of 
railroad labor, and a part to the fact that in some lines of 
work a considerable number of days of rest are needed, while 
in some instances trained crews who are kept steadily em- 
ployed throughout the year work only four days in the week, 
with an occasional Sunday extra. From 210 to 240 days are 
assumed to mean that a conductor or engineer is steadily 
employed, and are said to represent his full annual earning 
power. On this assumption either there is a considerable 
waste of time through non-employment, or a discount is made 
because of the average inability to work due to physical dis- 
ablement. Certain it is that there is a limit of effectiveness 
to the human machine. A man can only do so much, and 
he cannot “strike twelve” all the time. It is also certain, 
as history shows, that the shortening of hours has been ac- 
companied with better and more profitable work. Statistics 
may some day be gathered that will show how much man can 
stand and be at par for effectiveness, as the military tables of 
Europe show with reference to the armies. Doubtless the 
time will come when this quantity in human effort will be 
recognized, and wage-workers will be held as of right entitled 
to vacations, wages adjusted on that basis. 


Look Inside Your Watch....Curious Information....Answers 

Open your watch and look at the little wheels, springs, and 
screws, cach an indispensable part of the whole wonderful 
machine. Notice the busy little balance-wheel as it flies to 
and fro unceasingly, day and night, year in and year out. 
This wonderful little machine is the result of hundreds of 
years of study and experiment. The watch I have before 
me is composed of ninety-eight pieces, and its manufacture 
embraces more than 2,000 distinct and separate operations. 
Some of the smallest screws are so minute that the unaided 
eye cannot distinguish them from steel filings or specks of 
dirt. Under a powerful magnifying glass a perfect screw is 
revealed. The slit in the head is 3,24 of an inch wide. It 
takes 308,000 of these screws to weigh a pound, and a pound 
is worth £317. The hair-spring is a strip of the finest steel 
about 9% inches long and ;4, inch wide and ;,3;455 inch thick. 
It is coiled up in spiral form, and finely tempered. ‘The 
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process of tempering these springs was long held as a secret 
by the few fortunate ones possessing it, and even now is not 
generally known. Their manufacture requires great skill 
and care. The strip is gauged to the ;%9, of an inch, but 
no measuring instrument has as yet been devised capable 
of fine enough gauging to determine beforehand by the size 
of the strip what the strength of the finished spring will be. 
A sy}ov part of an inch difference in the thickness of the 
strip makes a difference in the running of a watch of about 
six minutes per hour. The value of these springs, when fin- 
ished and placed in watches, is enormous in proportion to 
the material from which they are made. A comparison will 
give a good idea. A ton of gold is worth £125,583 3s. 4d. 
A ton of steel made up into hair-springs when in watches is 
worth 41,576,458 6s. 8d., more than twelve and a half times 
the value of pure gold. Hair-spring wire weighs one-twenti- 
eth of a grain to the inch. One mile of wire weighs less 
than half a pound. The balance gives five vibrations every 
second, 300 every minute, 18,000 every hour, 432,000 every 
day, and 157,680,000 every year. At each vibration it ro- 
tates about one and a quarter times, which makes 197,100,000 
revolutions every year. In order that we may better under- 
stand the stupendous amount of labor performed by these 
tiny works, let us make a few comparisons. Take, for illus- 
tration, a locomotive with six-foot driving wheels. Let its 
wheels be run till they shall have given the same number of 
revolutions that a watch gives in one year, and they will have 
covered a distance equal to twenty-eight complete circuits of 
the earth. All this a watch does without other attention than 
winding once every twenty-four hours. When we compare 
this with the frequent repairs an engine receives, we certainly 
ought to be willing to have our watches cleaned once a year. 


Metals of the Ancients.... The Washington Star 
Of the metals known to the ancients, probably gold was the 
first discovered. It abounded in the sands of many rivers of 


antiquity which have long since ceased to be auriferous. 
From the readiness with which it was to be got in those early 
times one may imagine how such prodigious quantities of 
gold were collected as are spoken of by authors who describe 
the wealth of Solomon, the statues, tablets, and vessels of 
gold dedicated by Semiramis and the riches of Croesus. Ro- 
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man conquerors brought the precious metal home with them 
literally by wagon-loads. These great accumulations were 
usually the results of conquests. So it was with the enormous 
treasures gathered at Babylon under Semiramis, at Jerusalem 
under Solomon, at Sardis under Croesus, again at Babylon 
under Darius, at Alexandria under Alexander, and afterward 
at Rome while she was at the summit of her power. Inas- 
much as gold in those days was used solely for the purpose 
of ornament it was less likely to be widely scattered through 
a multitude of hands. ‘The first mention of gold and silver 
is where Abraham is described as “ very rich in cattle, silver, 
and gold.”” Gold seems to be referred to in the Bible and 
generally in ancient books as conspicuously associated with 
lordly wealth. Funnily enough, the metal is ascertained to 
have been used at Rome 300 years before Christ for securing 
artificial teeth in their places. Cloth was also made of it. 
Pliny speaks of having seen Agrippina, wife of the emperor 
Claudius, seated at her husband’s side during a naval sham 
battle, clothed in a robe of gold, woven without admixture of 
other material. Though the auriferous sands of rivers and 
alluvial plains furnished most of the gold anciently, mines 
were worked also. The Pharaohs of Egypt drew great quan- 
tities of the yellow metal from mines in that country. Many 
references in the Bible render it certain that silver was used 
for money very anciently. The first mention of its employ- 
ment in this way is in the passage where Ephron values his 
field at 400 shekels of silver, which are weighed out to him 
by Abraham. Joseph’s brothers are said to have sold him 
for twenty pieces of silver, and they took silver with them 
on both occasions when they went into Egypt to buy corn. 
Mirrors in Pliny’s time were commonly of silver, although 
previously they had been made of a mixture of tin and cop- 
per. Iron has been known from a period antedating history. 
A wedge of it has been found in the Great Pyramid, and 
therefore the metal must have been known in the time of 
Moses, 1500 B.c. In the fourth chapter in Genesis it is 
mentioned that Tubal Cain was the instructor of every artifi- 
cer in brass and iron. Brass wasa very indefinite term among 
the ancients. Where it is spoken of in the Scriptures it is 
seldom to be understood to signify the alloy of copper and 
zinc now called by that name. The brass tempered for edged 
tools or weapons of war in early times was usually a com- 
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pound of copper and tin, now known as bronze. An analysis 
made of a Grecian helmet found it to be copper mixed with 
one-fifth part of tin. Many writers believe that the ancient 
brass was a native alloy procured directly in the mixture used 
from mines long since exhausted. Lead was known to the 
ancients, but was regarded as of little value. The Phoenicians 
used it for anchors. Mercury was familiar to the contempo- 
raries of Aristotle. Antimony was employed by the old 
Romans for staining black the hair, the eyebrows, the eye- 
lashes, and the edges of the eyelids. 


The Daily Papers of Paris....Pearson’s Weekly 

It is a curious fact that daily newspapers almost suffice for 
the reading appetite of the French public. Compared with 
that of the news-sheets, the circulation of the weekly, fort- 
nightly, and monthly periodicals is very small. France is 
not a great reading country. In round numbers the popula- 
tion may be set down as 38,000,000, out of which 6,000,000 
only are newspaper readers, if we may believe the statistics, 
whose conclusions are based upon the total average circula- 
tion of all the newspapers published in France. If we reckon 
newspapers and periodicals of all kinds and on all subjects 
published in France, whether weekly or otherwise, we shall 
find that Paris produces 1,500, and the departments and col- 
onies about 2,500. If we analyze these numbers, we shall 
find forty daily political papers in Paris, and about double 
the number of daily political papers published in the great 
towns, like Bordeaux, Marseilles, Lyons, Lille, Nantes, 
Havre. In order to reach the figures of two hundred papers 
published in France, we should be obliged to include very 
small sheets whose circulation is less.that 1,000 copies a day. 
The greatest French newspaper is Le Petit Journal, for, sup- 
posing that we take its circulation, varying between 900,000 
and 950,000, and supposing that each copy is read by three 
or four persons—which is a low average—we may safely say 
that this paper is read by half the reading population of 
France. Next in circulation to the Petit Journal come the 
Petit Parisien and La Lanterne, with daily circulations ex- 
ceeding 100,000 copies. The largest provincial circulations 
are those for five centimes—answering to our half-penny 
papers—Le Petit Lyonnais and Le Petit Marseillais. Each 
sell about 70,000 copies a day. All these papers are splen- 
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did enterprises. For instance, the annual profit of Le Petit 
Parisien is not less than £20,000, while that of Le Petit 
Journal is nearly ten times that sum. Le Figaro is published 
at fifteen centimes, and is the only Parisian paper at that price 
that can be quoted asa fine enterprise. Even now, although 
its circulation is 10,000 or 15,000 less than it was three years 
ago, the annual profits of Le Figaro amount to £20,000. 
The Gil Blas (circulation 30,000) is a paying concern. The 
most serious and well-informed of all the French papers, Le 
Temps, barely gives a profit at all) Among the ten-centimes 
papers, Le Matin (circulation 60,000) is beginning to pay 
fairly. But, with these exceptions, there is not much news- 
paper property in Paris worth coveting. How the minor 
newspapers manage to live is a mystery, but a mystery only 
to those who are unfamiliar with the fascination which news- 
paper ownership possesses for the vain and for the ambitious, 
for financial speculators, and for political intriguers. To sum 
up once more, we may say there are two leading papers in 
France, Le Petit Journal and Le Figaro, the former appeal- 
ing to the great populace, the latter appealing to the upper 
classes. ‘The publicity of Le Figaro is all-powerful; it isa 
speaking-trumpet whose sounds re-echo through Europe—a 
fact which enables the triumvirate which now presides over 
its destinies to sell short puffs on the first page for nearly £2 
a line, and to charge a publisher, for instance, £200 for a 
leading article by Albert Wolff on a new book which he may 
desire to push. The system may be reprehensible, but it 
helps to account for the profits of the paper; and, above all, 
from an advertising point of view, the money thus spent is 
well invested, for the publicity of Le Figaro brings in a sure 
return. In all matters where criticism comes into play the 
influence of Le Figaro is incalculable. The dramatic author 
whose piece receives favorable notice in the Figaro need not 
head the remarks of the other Paris journals. “If I can only 
count upon Figaro and Gil Blas,” says the novelist who brings 
out a new volume, “I don’t care a continental for the rest.” 


Childless Women....Astonishing Figures....Chicago Tribune 
The fact that the total population of the United States 
has fallen below the popular estimate of 64,000,000 is likely 
to call attention to the fecundity of American women. Not 
long ago a sensational New York newspaper took a census 
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of the children in certain fashionable quarters in that city, 
and brought to light the fact that comparatively few children 
gladden the spacious homes of Murray Hill, and that the 
birth rate there was alarmingly low. The last State census 
of Massachusetts brings out some interesting facts in relation 
to the percentage of married women having no children. 
Here is a table compiled from the Massachusetts census, 
showing the percentage of native and of foreign born women 
having children: 


MARRIED WOMEN WITHOUT CHILDREN, 
Native-born. Foreign-born. 
20.18 13.27 
16.95 14.77 
3erkshire 17.93 4 
Bristol ig.61 3.08 
NE acidnitiees-é bags aaciaeee 20.00 4.89 
Essex... .. 19.43 3.78 
Franklin 19.33 .20 


Hampden , .86 .98 

Hampshire ; 23 61 

I soccunseeeax 13.52 

Nantucket 17.26 27.03 
I 


I loireits Ciccs ee suwdunienaeididaiadia 17.63 
Plymouth 18.58 13.28 
Suffolk es 14.94 

20.03 10.99 


67 


Here we find that one-fifth of the married women of Massa- 
chusetts are childless. It is said that in no country save 
Trance can a similar condition of affairs be found. On the 
other hand, instead of over 20 per cent, only 13.27 per cent 
of the foreign-born women of Massachusetts are childless. 
What is true of this State is undoubtedly, in a greater or less 
degree, true throughout the country. The time has come 
when we must face the fact that the increase of population 
by birth is decreasing—that the tendency of the times among 
well-to-do Americans is to small families, and that one-fifth 
of our native married women are childless. 
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TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES 


The Lang Coortin’....Lewis Carroll....‘* Phantasmagoria "’ 
The ladye she stood at her lattice high, 

Wi’ her doggie at her feet: 
Through the lattice she can spy 

‘The passers in the street. 


“ 'There’s one that standeth at the door, 
And tirleth at the pin: 
Now speak and say, my popinjay, 
If I s’all let him in.” 


Then up and spake the popinjay, 
That flew abune her head: 
“Gae let him in that tirls the pin: 
He cometh thee to wed.” 


Oh, when he cam’ the parlor in, 
A woful man was he! 
“ And dinna ye ken your lover agen, 
Sae well that loveth thee ?” 


“ And how wad I ken ye loved me, sir, 
That have been sae lang away ? 
And how wad I ken ye loved me, sir? 
Ye never telled me sae.” 


Said, “ Ladye, dear,” and the salt, salt tear 
Cam’ rinnin’ doon his cheek, 
“| have sent thee tokens of my love 
This many and many a week. 


“Oh, dinna ye get the rings, ladye, 
The rings o’ the gowd sae fine? 

I wot that I have sent to thee 
Fourscore, fourscore and nine.”’ 


“ They cam’ to me,” said that fair ladye. 
“Woe, they were flimsie things!” 
Said, “ That chain 0’ gowd, my doggie to howd, 
It is made o’ thae self-same rings.” 


“ And didna ye get the locks, the locks, 
The locks o’ my ain black hair 
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Whilk I sent by post, whilk I sent by box, 
Whilk I sent by the carrier?” 


“They cam’ to me,” said that fair ladye; 

“ And I prithee send nae mair!” 
Said, “ That cushion sae red, for my do 
It is stuffed wi 


ggie’s head, 


thae locks o’ hair.”’ 
And didna ye get the letter, ladye, 
Tied wi’ a silken string, 
Whilk I sent to thee frae the far countrie, 
A message of love to bring?” 
It cam’ to me frae the far countrie, 
Vi’ its silken string and a’; 
But it wasna prepaid,” said that high-born maid, 
“Sae I gar’d them tak’ it awa’.” 


Oh, ever alack that ye sent it back, 
It was written sae clerkly and well! 

Now the message it brought and the boon that it sought, 
I must even say it mysel’.” 


Then up and spake the popinjay, 
Sae wisely counselled he: 
Now say it in the proper way; 


” 


Gae doon upon thy knee! 


The lover he turned baith red and pale, 
Went doon upon his knee: 
“ 


O ladye, hear the waesome tale 
That must be told to thee! 


For five lang years, and five lang years, 
I coorted thee by looks; 

By nods and winks, by smiles and tears, 
As I had read in books. 


For ten lang years, O weary hours! 
I coorted thee by signs; 

By sending game, by sending flowers, 
By sending valentines. 


lor five lang years, and five lang years, 
I have dwelt in the far countrie, 

Till that thy mind should be inclined 
Mair tenderly to me. 
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“Now thirty years are gane and past, 
I am come frae a foreign land; 
I am come to tell thee my love at last, 
O ladye, gie me thy hand!” 


The ladye she turned not pale nor red, 

But she smiled a pitiful smile: 
Sic’ a coortin’ as yours, my man,” she said, 
“Takes a lang and a weary while!” 


And out and laughed the popinjay, 
A laugh of bitter scorn: 


“cc 


A coortin’ done in sic’ a way, 


9? 


It ought not to be borne! 


Wi’ that the doggie barked aloud, 
And up and doon he ran, 

And tugged and strained his chain o’ gowd, 
All for to bite the man. 


‘Oh, hush thee, gentle popinjay! 
Oh, hush thee, doggie, dear! 

There is a word I fain wad say, 
It needeth he should hear!” 


Aye, louder screamed that ladye fair 
To drown her doggie’s bark; 

Ever the lover shouted mair 
To make that ladye hark! 


Shrill and more shrill the popinjay 
Upraised his angry squall; 

I trow the doggie’s voice that day 
Was louder than them all! 


The serving-men and serving-maids 
Sat by the kitchen fire; 

They heard sic’ a din the parlor within 
As made them much admire. 


Out spake the boy in buttons 
(I ween he wasna thin) : 
‘ Now, wha will tae the parlor gae, 
And stay this deadlie din?” 


And they have ta’en a kerchief, 
Casted their kevils in, 
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For wha should tae the parlor gae 
And stay that deadlie din. 


When on that boy the kevil fell 
To stay the fearsome noise, 


i ‘ 


Gae in,” they cried, “ whate’er betide, 
‘Thou prince of button boys!” 


Syne, he has ta’en a supple cane 
To swinge that dog so fat; 

The doggie yowled, the doggie howled 
The louder aye for that. 


Syne, he has ta’en a mutton bane, 
The doggie ceased his noise, 

And followed doon the kitchen stair 
That prince of button boys! 


Then sadly spake that ladye fair, 
Wi’ a frown upon her brow: 
“Oh, dearer to me is my sma’ doggie 
Than a dozen sic’ as thou! 


‘ 


“Nae use, nae use for sighs and tears; 
Nae use at all to fret; 

Sin’ ye’ve bided sae well for thirty years 
Ye may bide a wee langer yet!” 


Sadly, sadly he crossed the floor 
And tirled at the pin; 

Sadly went he through the door, 
Where sadly he cam’ in. 


“Oh, gin I had a popinjay 
To fly abune my head, 

To tell me what I ought to say, 
I had by this been wed. 


“Oh, gin I find anither ladye,’ 
He said wi’ sighs and tears, 

“T wot my coortin’ s’all not be 
Anither thirty years; 


“For gin I find a ladye gay, 
Exactly to my taste, 
I’ll pop the question, aye or nay, 
In twenty years at maist.” 
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THE GYPSY MARRIAGE* 





It might have been a lantern that was flashed across the 
hill. Then all our part of the world went suddenly on fire. 

Everything was horribly distinct in that white light. 

The firs of Caddam were so near that it seemed to have 
arrested them in a silent march upon the hill. The grass 
would not hide a pebble. The ground was scored with 
shadows of men and things. Twice the light flickered and 
recovered itself’ A red serpent shot across it, and then 
again black night fell. 

The hill had been illumined thus for nearly half a minute. 
During that time not even a dog stirred. The shadows of 
human beings lay on the ground as motionless as logs. What 
had been revealed seemed less a gypsy marriage than a picture. 
Or was it that during the ceremony every person on the hill 
had been turned into stone ? 

The gypsy king, with his arm upraised, had not had time 
to let it fall. The men and women behind him had their 
mouths open, as if struck when on the point of calling out. 

Lord Rintoul had risen in the dog-cart, and was leaning 
forward. One of McKenzie’s feet was on the shaft. The 
man crouching in the dog-cart’s wake had flung up his hands 
to protect his face. The precentor, his neck outstretched, 
had a hand on each knee. 

All eyes were fixed, as in the death glare, on Gavin and 
Babbie, who stood before the king, their hands clasped over 
the tongs. Fear was petrified on the woman’s face, deter- 
mination on the man’s. 

They were all released by the crack of the thunder, but 
for another moment none could have swaggered. 

“That was Lord Rintoul in the dog-cart,” Babbie whis- 
pered, drawing in her breath. 

“Ves, dear,” Gavin answered resolutely, “and now is the 
time for me to have my first and last talk with him. Remain 
here, Babbie. Do not move till I come back.” 





* From ‘‘ The Little Minister.” By J. M. Barrie. Loveli’s International 
Series. Gavin Dishart, the young minister of Auld Licht kirk, has been cap- 
tivated by Babbie, a gypsy girl, whom he only recently persecuted and con- 
demned. Lord Rintoul, the old earl, is also in love with the girl, and is 
determined to prevent the marriage of Dishart and Babbie. The gypsy 
wedding ceremony is concluded in a terrible flash of lightning. 
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“But, Gavin, he has seen! I fear him still.” 

“He cannot touch you now, Babbie. You are my wife.” 

In the vivid light Gavin had thought the dog-cart much 
nearer than it was. He called Lord Rintoui’s name, but got 
no answer. There were shouts behind, gypsies running from 
the approaching rain, dogs whining, but silence in front. 

The minister moved forward some paces. 

Away to the left he heard voices: 

“Who was the man, McKenzie?” 

“My lord, I have lost sight of you. This is not the way 
to the camp.” 

“Tell me, McKenzie, that you did not see what I saw. 

“ Rintoul, I beseech you to turn back; we are too late.’ 


“We are not too late.” 

Gavin broke through the darkness between them and him, 
but they were gone. He called to them. 

“Ts that you, Gavin?” Babbie asked just then. 

For reply, the man who had crept up to her clapped his 
hand upon her mouth; only the beginning of a scream es- 
caped from her; a strong arm drove her quickly southward. 

Gavin heard her cry, and ran back to the encampment. 

Babbie was gone. 

None of the gypsies had seen her since the darkness came 
back. He rushed hither and thither with a torch that only 
showed his distracted face to others. He flung up his arms 
in appeal for another moment of light; then he heard Babbie 
scream again, and this time it was from a distance. He 
heard a trap speeding down the greensward through the 
broom, and dashed after it. 

Lord Rintoul had kidnapped Babbie. 

Gavin had no other thought but this as he ran after the 
dog-cart from which the cry had come. 

The earl’s dog followed him, snapping at his heels. 

The ten o’clock bell stopped; the rain began, 
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PEN PICTURES: THE WORLD OVER 





Sunrise in Meran....F. O. H....The Hartford Courant 

I do not think one quite realizes Meran until he has re- 
covered from his fatigue and opens his eyes on it after a long 
night of delicious, expectant repose. The dizzy heights, the 
snow mountains, the rushing cascades that keep us in an “oh 
dear” attitude from Innsbruck here, weary the simple mind 
and heart, and I for one can testify to a reluctance to raise 
the blind the morning after my arrival. I liked to lie at my 
ease, conscious that all the windows were open and the room 
steeped in soft airs that smelt of carnations and mignonette; 


’ 


that there were thrushes singing in the garden below, and a 
fountain splashing in the sun. When one is in this patient, 
content attitude of mind, it isa pity todisturb it. What I did 
see when finally ambition conquered languor, was too fair 
and beautiful for words to picture. We have all had such 
visions in dreams, and we get impressions of such places from 
reading certain masters who do not elaborate their descrip- 
tions, but whose writing, like Bunyan’s, is after all subjective 
in its effect, so that when we have done reading we would 
that we were there. And yet I suppose I might as well say, 
by way of statement, that Meran lies on a mountain-side in 
the midst of the Tyrolese Alps, and that mountains surround 
it and rise above it and begin below it, so that the impression 
is one of living somehow on stationary billows of mountains. 
The nearer are terraced to their summits with vines, the more 
distant are wave-like masses of green that melt into a fadeless 
sky; beyond are jagged peaks, gray and sombre under a mid- 
day sun and yellow or fiery red atits sinking. Above all, and 
dominating hills and valley, are the snow mountains that lie 
above the clouds. The sorcerer who invented Meran is cer- 
tainly a weird sort of magician. Of course the town itself is 
a reality; it has a history; you can read it in the guide-book; 
and are we not here to testify with our pretty apartment 
looking out on the garden, and our substantial dinners under 
the fig-trees ? But for yonder landscape I am perfectly sure 
I could brush it all away with my handkerchief. The artist 
has put a glaze on his painting like the Diisseldorf school, 
who always show their pictures over glass, and yet the illu- 
sion is perfect. We look down the great green valley where 
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the cows are feeding and the women in blue gowns are raking 
hay, and wé see the rift in the gorge and the overturned rock 
giant lying on his face, and the line of soft hills veiled with 
clouds rising, rising one above another till the sun strikes 
something white and glittering, whose glory dims our eyes. 
I testify that there is a castle on that cliff and a green church- 
spire on that sunshiny slope, for I hear the ringing of the 
bells, though that, after all, is scarcely testimony, for have 
not travellers been done to their deaths by listening to just 
such sweet chiming, and is the ear any more to be depended 
upon in a case like this than the eyes? It is this wonderful 
haze that makes Meran like Arcady, or fairy land, or any of 
the unworldly places we would fain fancy ourselves inhabi- 
tants of; the geranium hue of the sky glowing through the 
whiteness of the morning’s mist, luminous, vaporous, with 
clouds drifting like smoke along the faces of the hills; all 
calm and still till the bells begin to ring for matins and the 
obedient sun to rise and the valleys to shine and shimmer. 
But even when the sky has on its noonday blue and the 
clouds have melted with the fervent heat, there is that ever- 
present sense of unreality. The rugged peaks, unchangeable 
as truth, are not stable, but take new forms before our very 
eyes, melting at the touch of a shadow, glowing under a ray 
of light. The village that an hour ago crowned a mountain, 
creeps now along its side; the cascades are not silver, but 
gold; the prostrate giant has fallen into the green gulf. It 
will all be different when the afternoon shadows fall; and yet 
we had dreamed that rocks and hills were stubborn facts and 
that in all this false, fleeting world nature at least was true. 


The Roof of the World....A Land of Desolation....N. Y. Tribune 

The Pamir question absorbs the interest of the day. Every 
day brings new rumors regarding it, but these only add to 
the confusion and uncertainty in which it isinvolved. About 
all that can be positively asserted is that Russia is aggres- 
sively pushing forward to capture the Pamirs, and that China 
and England are more or less actively resisting the move- 
ment. Stories come from the East of large Chinese armies 
that are moving, post haste, to the threatened region, and it 
is probable that they are in part true. But definite informa- 
tion cannot be attained. The Chinese coast is thousands of 
miles from this inland frontier, and it would take a long time 
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to lead an army over that distance. What armies are al- 
ready in the inner provinces, ready to be moved at short 
notice to the Pamirs, is unknown. And the region where 
they must be, or through which they must pass, is the very 
portion of the empire about which least is known and from 
which foreigners are most jealously excluded. Still, from 
credible reports that have come from Kashgar, it is inferred 
that nearly a hundred thousand Chinese troops are massed 
in Soongaria and among the headwater tributaries of the 
Tarim River. China is probably putting on a much bolder 
front against her Russian foe in eastern Turkestan than she 
did or does on the Amour, for obvious reasons. On the 
Amour she is alone, but here she stands by the side of _Eng- 
land. There is little love between China and England, it is 
true, but they would make common cause, in case of need, 
against Russia. Not much is known of the Pamirs them- 
selves than of the operations of the army out-posts and ex- 
plorers there. Ever since the days of Marco Polo, who first 
visited them, those lofty tablelands have been a place of 
mystery to the world. The very name of the Great Pamir 
is impressive and awe-inspiring. The natives call it Bam-i- 
Duniah, or Roof of the World. The title is not unmerited, 
for the plateau lies at a height of 15,600 feet above the sea 
level. It took Marco Polo twelve days to cross the Pamirs, 
and he wrote of the region as one of coldness and desola- 
tion. When Benedict Goes, some hundreds of years later, 
visited the country, he gave the same account of it; and 
down to the present day explorers have been able to add but 
little to the description. Perhaps the most successful ex- 
plorer was Lieutenant Wood, of the British Indian Navy, 
who went up there with a little party in 1838. It was mid- 
winter, and he travelled up the Oxus River, which was frozen 
solidly, to the lake, which he named Lake Victoria. He sup- 
posed that he had followed the principal stream and found 
in that lake the true source of the Oxus. But as all the 
rivers were frozen, he could not accurately determine their 
volume, and doubtless made a mistake. It seems certain 
now that what is called the Murghab and Ak-su River is the 
real headwater of the Oxus. He gave a vivid description of 
the desolate scene of midwinter on the Roof of the World: 
“Wherever the eye fell, one dazzling sheet of snow carpeted 
the ground, while the sky overhead was everywhere of a dark 
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and angry hue. Clouds would have been a relief to the eye, 
but they were wanting. Not a breath moved along the sur- 
face of the lake; not a beast, not even a bird, was visible. 
The sound of the human voice would have been music to the 
ear, but no one at this inhospitable season of the year thinks 
of invading these gelid domains.” Such is this region for 
eight months in the year. For four months it enjoys a sum- 
mer season. ‘The lakes and streams are free from ice, the 
ground is covered with amazingly luxuriant grasses, and 
wild fowl of many kinds are abundant. At this season the 
Pamirs are visited by many nomadic tribes for the sake of 
the rich pasturage afforded to their horses and sheep. Be- 
sides the countless myriads of wild fowl, the Pamirs abound 
in game. There are wild horses, wild goats, deer, mountain 
sheep, leopards, wolves, and foxes. But in winter most of 
this animal life disappears, and then the Pamirs justify their 
name. Says Colonel Gordon, who explored the region some 
years ago: “The meaning of the name Pamir appears to be 
wilderness—a place depopulated, abandoned, waste, yet capa- 
ble of habitation. I obtained this information on the Great 
Pamir from one of our intelligent guides, who said in ex- 
planation: ‘In former days when this waste was inhabited 
by Kirghiz, as is shown by the ruins of their villages and 
burial grounds, the valley was not all called Pamir, as it is 
now. It was then known by its village names, as is the 
country beyond Sirikol, which, being now occupied by Kirghiz, 
is not known by one name, but partly as Charling, Bas Roba, 
etc. If deserted, it would be Pamir.’”’ Without entering into 
any discussion of the causes of the dispute between the three 
great powers over their boundary lines in the Pamirs, it may 
safely be said that Russia’s object in her aggressive campaign 
is not merely to acquire that uninviting region, but to secure 
it as a stepping stone to regions that lie beyond. From the 
Pamirs there is the easiest of progress into eastern Turkestan 
and Tibet, along the valleys at the northern foot of the 
Karakorum Mountains. Even Nepaul and Bhotan are not 
so far off. Russia would like to drive a wedge between the 
British and Chinese empires, threaten the whole northern 
frontier of India, and make a junction with the French pos- 
sessions in Tonquin. If England uses Afghanistan to shut 
Russia away from the Arabian Sea, Russia will seek the Bay 
of Bengal by the way of Nepaul and Assam. It seems pre- 
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posterous to talk of a Russian army invading the Ganges 
Valley and attacking Calcutta itself. Yet more amazing 
things have happened. And the advance into the Pamirs 
is a move exactly in this direction. The Indian government 
seems to be fully awake to the importance of the situation. 
Never before were preparations for defence so earnestly or 
so systematically pushed as now. ‘The most interesting fea- 
ture of these preparations is the arraying of native armies 
under the imperial banner. The nizam of Hyderabad, for 
example, has placed his military forces at the disposal of the 
viceroy. All through the northern states of India, especially, 
strong native armies are being drilled and equipped in the 
best possible manner. ‘The loyal Punjaub states, the warlike 
Sikhs, and the Rajpoots, the finest of all the Indian peoples, 
are especially forward in this work; and Cashmere, the point 
most exposed to attack, has enlisted the largest force of all. 


Across the Dominion....L. M. W....The New York Advertiser 

To an Englishman, accustomed only to travelling in his 
own country, even the scenery on the Hudson River line, 
with its wondrous Palisades, seems wide; as he goes farther 
west his amazement increases, and west of the Rockies he 
is awed into silence by the sublime panorama that is con- 
stantly unfolding its beauties before him as the train speeds 
on. But finally his insular pride reasserts itself. To be 
sure, the landscape of his own country cannot equal in gran- 
deur and sublimity that through which he is now passing— 
but (happy thought!) Canada belongs to England, is really 
a part of the mother country. True, he prefers the fertile 
fields and garden landscape of England, yet if Canada—being 
English, you know—could supply him with wild scenery he 
would be just as well contented; at least he will return East 
by the Canadian Pacific road. His expectations do not come 
to naught. He finds the scenery from Vancouver to Winni- 
peg even more than exceeds the sublimity of that through 
which he has passed in the United States. As the train fol- 
lows the shore of Buzzard Inlet to Port Moody, he gives a 
sigh of satisfaction; he watches the snow-tipped mountains, 
vividly reflected in the clear waters, and then falls to specu- 
lating on the value of the timber along the heavily wooded 
shores. Some of the trees along here are twenty, thirty, and 
even forty feet around. The trees here equal those far- 
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famed ones of California, only there have been no blustering 
Americans to boom them. He, himself, wiil write a book 
on his return to the old country, in which their merits will 
be made manifest. At Salmon Arm, and even before he 
gets there, if he be of a sporting turn of mind the inclination 
to stay a few days in this sportsman’s paradise will become 
too strong to be resisted. The lakes are full of trout and 
black with wild geese and duck, while deer roam over the 
country for miles around. If he bea parsimonious, mean 
tradesman, he will keep his seat in the car,that being cheaper, 
and wish that he had some kind of an electric apparatus that 
would kill hundreds of game at one fell swoop, so that he 
could transport them to a London market. Ah! but they 
would fill his coffers to the brim. And yet it is difficult to 
habituate the mind to such numbers when one has been ac- 
customed to counting by the brace, and, although every 
Englishman crossing Canada doubtless has his own separate 
thoughts, I do not believe there is one but what is stunned 
at the sight of game in such abundance. Farther to the 
east, in the Selkirk Mountains, are found bears, the big- 
horn sheep, and the mountain goat, the latter almost unknown 
southward of Canada. At Selkirk Summit, the railway track 
is laid at an altitude of 4,300 feet above the sea level, and 
yet Sir Donald and Ross Peak tower far, far above it; and, 
just before you reach the station, a sharp curve brings the 
train in front of the Great Glacier of the Selkirks, when one’s 
sight is dazzled by that vast plateau of gleaming ice, extend- 
ing as far as the eye can reach and as large, it is said, as all 
those of Switzerland combined. Our Englishman ceased to 
talk of the Derbyshire Hills before he left the United States, 
but a thrill of pleasure passes over him as he thinks that 
these gigantic hills belong to his country; that if England 
cannot boast of such a range of mountains, she has a western 
daughter that can supply all deficiencies. Why should the 
Swiss brag of their mountains and ice caves, or loyal English- 
men pay money to see them, when here, in their own coun- 
try, they can gladden their eyes with so much grander sights ? 
An Englishman adopts Canada as his own after he has been 
west of Winnipeg. He thought there were wonderful trestles 
and tunnels at home, but those engineering feats grow trivial 
compared with the construction of this road. It goes along 
precipices that frighten one to glance at, over trestles that 
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fairly take away the breath on realizing their height, and 
through tunnels whose length seems everlasting when one 
thinks of the massive walls of rock and earth through which 
they are bored. Sometimes the track runs through a narrow 
gorge, the mountains rising on either side to a great height, 
uncompromising, stern, strong, ugly; then a turn of the road, 
and through a gap one can discern other mountains, whose 
harsh outlines are softened into beauty by distance, and 
whose peaks reach far above the level of perpetual snow. 
No language can describe the loveliness of those snow- 
crowned mountains as seen from afar when bathed in the rich 
lines and glowing tints of the sun at its rising and its setting. 
A few miles east of Rogers’ Pass the train passes over one of 
the loftiest railway bridges in the world. It is two hundred 
and ninety-five feet high, and below it rumbles and roars 
Stony Creek, fretting its way through a narrow gorge, trying, 
I suppose, to reach some river or stream that will take it to 
the sea, as all brooks, rills, rivulets, cascades, and torrents 
seem to be fired with that same ambition. By this time our 
Englishman has quite concluded that Canada more than 
equals the United States were it only more fully developed; 
and, in fact, as he reaches the wheat fields near Winnipeg 
he is not sure but what he prefers it, even in its present crude 
state. As the train rushes on eastward, the mountains gradu- 
ally disappear, and cabins become more frequent. There 
are more people around the stations, and the forests begin to 
show the hand of man in the fallen -trees and numerous 
stumps. The towus are larger, and the usual signs of civil- 
ization are manifest, and at Ottawa and Montreal our Eng- 
lishman can forget that he is “travelling in the provinces.” 


The Great Chinese River....Yangtse Kiang....London Globe 

The giant Chinese river which, rising in the mountains of 
Tibet, drains nearly 715,000 square miles of country, and 
flows for 3,200 miles before reaching the sea, has a special 
interest attached to it at present from the fact that is banks 
are the scene of the many riots and massacres of Europeans 
within the last few months. The higher reaches of the river 
above Chungking have been seldom seen by Europeans, and 
what information we have about them is mainly derived from 
the Jesuit priests and missionaries who have for many years 
been spreading farther and farther into the interior. The 
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lower reaches, however, are thoroughly well known, and for 
six hundred miles up, as far as Hankow, every mile of the 
river is almost as familiar to Europeans out there as the 
Thames is tous athome. Owing tothe wonderful abundance 
of water in the river, sea-going steamers are, during certain 
months of the year, able to get right up to Hankow; and 
when the river is low, communication is kept up by a splendid 
line of river steamers, very similar in size and build to those 
plying on the Mississippi. The nearest treaty port to the 
mouth of the river is the large and wealthy town of Shanghai, 
which lies a few miles up the Woosung, a small tributary of 
the Yangtsé, and which is the central point of all the com- 
merce on the river. After Hong Kong, it is the most pros- 


6) 


perous place in the East, and it certainly has the appearance 


of being so as one approaches it. First come nearly two 
miles of wharves, crowded with merchandise and shipping 
from every part of the world; then, farther on, the magnifi- 
cent Bund, or what would be called in England marine 
promenade, with its row of public buildings, clubs, ware- 
houses, and private buildings. The city is divided into three 
concessions—English, French, and American, though they 
are all built close together, so as to form one continuous 
mass of buildings; the English quarter being controlled by 
an English consul-general, and a Court of Justice, with an 
English police force. The city also has comfortable and 
well-built suburbs, very much like those of London, and, in- 
deed, if it were not for the presence of so many Chinese in 
the streets, one might, in the European quarters of the town, 
almost imagine one’s self in the old country. The best way of 
seeing the Yangtsé is to start from Shanghai in one of the 
river steamers, as the accommodation is most comfortable, 
and, the European quarters being forward, a clear view of 
the river right ahead is obtained as the steamer goes along. 
There is not much to catch the eye when, after rounding 
Woosung Point, the boat first begins to stem the waters of 
the Yangtsé, for the mouth of the river is so wide that one 
might almost imagine one’s self at sea. The turbid yellow 
water, however, spoils the illusion, and before many hours 
are gone the low, flat banks gradually close in, until they are 
no more than a quarter of a mile apart, and, as the channel 
lies close in to the right bank, one is able to obtain a good 
view of the surrounding country. It appears a prosperous 
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and well-culivated land, though flat and uninteresting, but 
as we get farther up, the scenery improves and trees become 
more plentiful. Numerous large, white houses, standing in 
pretty, timbered grounds, peep out here and there, forming 
the homes of the mandarins and well-to-do classes, while 
quaint-looking temples and pagodas give a Chinese appear- 
ance to a scene which would otherwise be not very unlike 
some country district in England. One sees here no signs 
of the poverty and ruin which mark the banks of the Yellow 
River, for the Yangtsé has always kept to its proper course, 
and seldom floods the adjoining land to any ruinous extent; 
indeed, in some districts the yearly flooding of the country 
is necessary for the purpose of fertilizing the ground. The 
navigation of the Lower Yangtsé is without doubt the most 
wonderful piece of pilotage in the world, as it is six hundred 
miles long, and passes through innumerable shoals, which 
are continually shifting. The pilots have to be very many 
years on the river before they can be properly qualified to 
take large ocean-going steamers through such an intricate 
waterway, especially as the cargoes of these vessels are in- 
variabiy of immense value, and in the tea season quick de- 
spatch and absence of delay is everything. The first stopping- 
place on the way up is Chinkiang, which lies one hundred 
and fifty miles from the mouth, and is the nearest treaty port 
up the river. Here it was that a riot took place two years 
ago, resulting in the sacking of the English and American 
consulates, though retribution was made by payment of 
heavy damages and the chopping off of some fifty heads. 
The city is a very large one, but the European population is 
quite small, consisting only of a few merchants and the cus- 
tom-house Officials, for, in China, so completely does the 
government distrust its own people the customs are under 
the entire control and supervision of the hated “foreign 
devils,” with Sir Robert Hart at their head; and this state of 
things is likely to continue, judging from the enormous in- 
crease to the revenue of the country since he took charge. 
There are also several mission-houses on the outskirts of the 
town, which bear very favorable comparison with any of the 
other European houses in the place. Chinkiang, taking it 
altogether, though, is not a very fascinating place to stop at, 
and is far less interesting than the old city of Nankin, which 
lies another sixty miles farther up, and is the next stopping- 
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place for the steamer. Nankin was at one time the seat of 
government, just as Pekin is now, and traces of tits former 
greatness may still be seen in the enormous wall surrounding 
its ruins. This wall, which is still in a wonderful state of 
preservation, is nearly thirty miles long, from forty to sixty 
feet high, and ten feet thick, and built entirely of bricks, of 
which so enormous was the number required that each prov- 
ince was ordered to supply a certain amount, and evidence 
of this may still be seen by the fact that each brick is plainly 
stamped with the sign or badge of its own particular province. 
Whatever buildings of importance the city may have formerly 
contained have entirely disappeared, for only a portion of the 
enclosed space is now inhabited, and that, too, by a very 
ordinary collection of poor-looking houses. A few miles 
outside the city walls, though, lies one of the finest relics of 
ancient China to be found anywhere in the country. This is 
the tomb of the last emperor of the Ming dynasty, who 
reigned in the fourteenth century, when Nankin was the capi- 
tal of the empire. It is hardly correct, however, to say that 
the tomb can be seen, for his deceased majesty lies buried 
in the centre of an artificial conical hill one hundred feet 
high. The approach to his resting-place is what constitutes 
the wonderful sight to be seen here. About half a mile from 
the hill stand two colossal stone figures of armed men fifteen 
feet high, facing one another, and about twelve feet apart; a 
little farther on stand two life-size figures of elephants, stand- 
ing in the same relative position as the figures of the men; 
and beyond these again, at intervals of about twenty yards, 
stands a long avenue of enormous stone effigies of different 
animals in pairs. These figures gradually decrease in size as 
one nears the entrance to the tomb temple, which is simply 
a large spacious courtyard enclosed by a high wall and with 
a high stone building at the farther end. This building was 
at one time roofed with yellow tiles, of which there are a few 
left, and, on passing through a low arch in the centre of it, 
one comes abruptly upon the sacred hill containing the body 
of the emperor. ‘The whole place has fallen into a terrible 
condition of neglect, but is built substantially enough to last 
for many centuries to come yet. From Nankin to Wuhu the 
country becomes more hilly and wooded, and the sixty miles 
of river bank between the two towns is a favorite shooting- 
ground for our countrymen out there. Pheasants abound, 
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with a very plentiful assortment of duck, quail, and snipe; 
and when the river is a little flooded, and the birds are driven 
to the foot of the hills, splendid sport is always certain to be 
obtained. Wuhu, which is the next stopping-place, is another 
treaty port, and is the smallest European settlement on the 
river. The consulates, with the custom-house and a few 
warehouses, are the only foreign possessions here, and, though 
a fairly brisk trade goes on, the place is as uninteresting as 
it is dirty. The settlement does not even boast of a club, 
which is a most exceptional thing in the East, where even 
half a dozen foreigners are considered a sufficiently large 
enough community to have one. The custom-house com- 
missioners, however, are provided with a cosey little building, 
though even that, most probably, has been destroyed by the 
mob in the recent riot at this place. From Wuhu to Kiu- 
kiang is another one hundred and eighty miles, and, at this 
distance up, the river, when not flooded, is about the width 
of the Thames at Putney, with a current of about three to 
four knots. The country on both sides is studded with nu- 
merous large towns, and seems well cultivated, and wears a 
thorough aspect of prosperity and contentment, while the 
river craft seem to increase in number the farther one gets 
up. The junks, while passing up and down the river, have 
to pay “likin” dues to the different viceroys whose provinces 
they pass through; and in case any attempt is made to evade 
the extortion, they soon find themselves chased by the little 
armed gunboats, which are always lying in wait at the “likin” 
stations. Kiukiang, the last of the treaty ports before reach- 
ing Hankow, is a pleasant-looking place, and its little bund 
gives it an air of superiority to Wuhu and Chinkiang. It is 
famous for its silver work and china, and well repays a visit 
for those in search of curios. From Kiukiang to Hankow 
the country becomes very flat again, and in the season of 
flood it is nothing short of marvellous to see the enormous ex- 
tent of country under water. Although over five hundred miles 
from the sea, the water reaches in some places to the horizon 
on both sides, and junks sail over what a month before was 
a green, cultivated tract of country. Navigation at these 
times is extremely difficult, but so experienced are the pilots 
that a mishap is almost unknown, in spite of the fact that a 
few isolated clumps of trees or mounds are the only leading 
marks for them to steer by. There are few towns or villages 
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on the banks of the river about here, which is not surprising, 
considering the maximum rise and fal! of the water is over 
forty feet. The city of Hankow, however, which lies one 
hundred and fifty miles above Kiukiang, is proof against even 
this, for it is protected by a magnificent granite-faced bund 
forty-five feet high and nearly a mile and a half long. This 
town, though not so flourishing as in the earlier days of tea 
clippers, is still exceedingly prosperous, and is inhabited by 
a large colony of our countrymen and other Europeans. It 
possesses several streets of fine buildings, and is nothing more 
than a prosperous European town planted in the interior of 
China. Although the recent competition of Ceylon and India 
in the tea trade has seriously affected its interests, a great 
future awaits it when the time comes for China to be opened up 
by railways, as it assuredly will be before long. As might be 
expected, there is keen rivalry among the different European 
nationalities there for commercial supremacy, and from none 
so much as the Russians, who, with the Germans, are our 
most powerful competitors there. Little commerce is carried 
on above Hankow at present, as the treaty port of Ichang and 
the newly opened one of Chungking are as yet only in their 
infancy, and great difficulty is experienced in getting the river 
steamer which plies above Hankow through the rapids; but 
what is worst of all is the strenuous opposition given by the 
Chinese authorities to all our efforts to carry on trade in 
the interior. When at last this opposition is removed, and 
the Chinese have learned to rid themselves of their stupid 
ignorance and conservatism, then indeed will the Yangtsé 
Kiang become the highway for the greatest rush of European 
civilization that the world has ever seen. 
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CURIOSITIES IN PROSE AND VERSE 


A Terrible Sight....‘‘ Puzzles and Oddities” 
I saw a peacock with a fiery tail 
[ saw a blazing comet pour down hail 
I saw a cloud all wrapt with ivy ‘round 
I saw a lofty oak creep on the ground 
I saw a beetle swallow up a whale 
I saw a foaming sea brimful of ale 
I saw a pewter cup sixteen feet deep 
I saw a well full of men’s tears that weep 
I saw wet eyes in flames of living fire 
I saw a house as high as the moon and higher 
I saw the glorious sun at deep midnight 
I saw the man who saw this wondrous sight. 


If a semicolon be placed after the noun in each line except 


the last, this absurd jingle will be resolved into sobriety. 
tere is what the Shakespearean commentators call a “ var.’ 


‘ ’ 


saw a pack of cards gnawing a bone; 
saw a dog seated on Britain’s throne; 
saw King George shut up within a box; 
saw an orange driving a fat ox; 
saw a butcher not a twelvemonth old; 
saw a greatcoat all of solid gold; 
saw two buttons telling of their dreams; 
I saw my friends who wished I’d quit these themes. 


A Welsh Epitaph....‘‘ Curiosities of Churchyard Literature” 

Here lies in a horizontal position the outside case of George 
Rutleigh, watchmaker, whose abilities in that line were an 
honor to his profession. Integrity was the mainspring and 
prudence the regulator of all the actions of his life. Hu- 
mane, honest, industrious, his hands never stopped until 
they had relieved distress. He had the art of disposing of 
his time in such a way that he never went wrong except when 
set a-going by persons who did not know his key, and even 
then was easily set right again. He departed this life No- 
vember 7, 1811, wound up in the hope of being taken in 
hand by his Maker, thoroughly cleaned, regulated, and re- 
paired, and set a-going in the world to come. 
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My Meerschaum Pipe....H. C. Dodge.... Detroit Free Press, 





- Let - 


- others - 
- puff - 
- upon - 
- cigars 

- made 

- from - 
- the .- 
-cabbage- 
- ripe, - 
- but - 
- fora - 


- solace - 


-nothing- 


- mars - 
- give - 
- me ~- 
- my ~- 
- meer- - 
schaum pipe. At evening when all 
work ends, and supper’s put away, 
I seek my pipe, of all my friends the 
one I have miss ed all day, and then, 
within an easy chair, with slippers 
on my feet, be fore the blazing grate 
we share com panionship complete. 
Its fragrant cher ry stem I hold, it’s am- 
ber tip I kiss, and while its wreaths of 


smokeunfold I dream ofonly bliss. I watch 
its growing wealth of brown with thrills 
of true delight, and worldly care and 
fortune’s frown are banished from my 
sight. Ah! no cigar can e’er supply 
the company I know, when two 
such friends, my pipe and I, 
bask in the hickory’s 
——_glow.———_ 
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LITERATURE OF THE DRAMA 





The Free Stage and the New Drama.... William Archer....Fortnightly Review * 

Opportunity, it is often said, begets talent; prepare the way 
for your artistic messiah, and he is sure to arrive. One would 
fain believe so; but if the new English drama—the vigorous, 
accomplished, virile stage literature of the future—does not 
make haste to “precipitate” itself, my faith will certainly 
begin to waver. The paths of the coming playwright are 
sedulously smoothed for him. Even the great gates of the 
actor-managed drama stand ajar; but if the opening be still 
too narrow for his genius, the side wicket of the independent 
theatre allures and invites him. Never was messiah more 
eagerly awaited. We are all on tiptoe, with our trumpets at 
our lips, ready to hail his advent. And yet he comes not. 
We do not even cry, “ Lo, here!” and “Lo, there!” no one 
appears who can for a moment be mistaken for the master 
that is to be. We have several popular playmakers, or 
managers’ hacks, who are rewarded for their hackwork on 
a scale that would have made Scott and Dumas, those mer- 
chant princes of romance, rub their eyes with amazement. 
We have two or three competent playwrights (one of them a 
charming humorist) who hover on the verge of literature. 
And we have a host of incompetents, acted and unacted, a 
few of them animated by genuine artistic ambition, which 
only makes their helplessness the more pathetic. But the 
genius, the regenerator, the man of original vision and fac- 
ulty, we clamor for in vain. “Et interrogatum est ab omni- 
bus: ‘Ubi est ille poeta?’ Et responsum est ab omnibus: 
‘Non est inventus.’”” In the mean time the very fact that 
we are so eagerly on the outlook for a new drama, and that 
we are laboring so hard to remove the last obstacles to its 
development, is in itself a substantive gain. The theatrical 
world of to-day is far more truly alive than it was ten, or 
even five, years ago. We are talking, and perhaps even 
thinking, about the drama with unexampled fervor and per- 
tinacity. The past year has brought us a whole series of 
keen emotions in the theatre itself, of animated and interest- 
ing discussions around and about it. In one way and an- 
other, theatrical life has become distinctly worth living—at 


* Reprinted by special permission of The I.conard Scott Publication Co, 
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intervals—even for those who are not content to leave their 
brains, with their umbrellas, in the vestibule. My present 
purpose is to trace this novel movement to its sources, to say 
a word or two as to its hindrances, and to forecast some of 
its possibilities. The movement, it cannot be denied, comes 
from without, not from within. It is not, like the Robert- 
sonian movement of the sixties, the Irving movement of the 
seventies, or the Pinero-Jones movement of the eighties, 
a thing of native growth. The impulse which seems likely 
to dominate the nineties is a foreign one, and has not as yet 
very potently affected our home production. It reaches us 
from two quarters—from Norway and from France. The 
Norwegian force was the first in point of time to make itself 
felt. The 7th of June, 1889, the date of the production 
of A Doll’s House at the Novelty Theatre, was unquestion- 
ably the birthday of the new movement. But it was on the 
13th of March, 1891, when Henrik Ibsen’s Gengangere was 
produced, under the artistic conditions devised in Paris by 
André Antoine, that the two forces coalesced and made their 
united impact on our theatrical life. Then came Hedda 
Gabler at the Vaudeville, and, lastly, Thérése Raquin at the 
Royalty—masterpiece on masterpiece. When one year brings 
us three such experiences, may we not say, “at our leesure” 
(as the Scotch minister phrased it), that theatrical life in 
England has become worth living? The value of Ibsen’s 
influence I do not propose at present to discuss; but before 
passing on to the more immediate subject of this paper, I 
may say a few words as to itsextent. Even his bitterest op- 
ponents will scarcely deny that, whatever his other merits or 
demerits, he possesses in an almost unique degree the power, 
as the French say, of “impassioning” people. To hate him 
is easy, to ignore him impossible. I can call to mind no 
other case in literary history of a dramatist attaining such 
sudden and widespread notoriety in a foreign country. His 
name is in every newspaper and magazine, his rankling 
phrases——call them catchwords if you will—are in every 
mouth. An allusion to Nora Helmer will be as commonly 
understood as an allusion to Jane Eyre. Hedda Gabler, who 
a year ago had no existence save in the brain of one man, is 
now as well known as Becky Sharp, and almost as widely. 
And if we look, not at novels, but at plays, what character 
in the whole English drama of the last fifty years has im- 
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pressed itself half so vitally on our imagination as these two 
women of Ibsen’s? The reason of this notoriety is not far 
to seek; it is simply that he has succeeded in giving his plays 
an unexampled relevance to the spiritual problems of modern 
life. Who does not know pillars of society like Bernick, 
enemies of the people like Stockmann? We have Doll’s 
Houses and Rosmersholms on every hand. 1 know a Lady 
from the Sea more mournfully fated that Ellida. We can 
endure the tragedy of the House of Atreus, because it is an 
old, unhappy, far-off thing; we shriek aloud at the tragedy 
of the House of Alving, because we feel that in one form or 
another it is acting itself out at our very doors. How much 
more vital to us is Ibsen than Dumas fi/s? What do we care 
whether André ought to marry Denise, whether Francillon 
has the right to retaliate in kind upon her estimable husband ? 
These are problems in French prejudice and convention; we 
take little more than a neighborly interest in them. One 
fundamental differrence between Ibsen and the great French- 
men is this: They deal with a frankly polygamous form of 
society, in which prostitution and adultery are recognized in 
fact, if not in law, as co-ordinate with marriage; whereas, to 
Ibsen, no less than to ourselves, society is theoretically 
monogamous, and it is to the monogamous ideal that he ap- 
plies his analysis. Therefore, though he speaks a dialect in 
many ways more foreign to us than that of Dumas and Au- 
gier, he grips and “ impassions” us as they never can. In all 
this lam not begging the question of his artistic merits—I am 
merely putting it aside. It is possible that the facts I have 
been stating (for they are, I think, plain matters of fact) will 
ultimately go to his debit, not to his credit, as an artist. 
None the less is it true that Ibsen has been, and has deserved 
to be, one of the foremost literary topics of the past three 
years, and that this is the first time for half a century (to 
keep well within the mark) that a serious literary interest has 
also been primarily a theatrical interest. It is no small mat- 
ter, surely, to have established even one point of contact 
between the stage and the higher intellectual life of the day. 
Let us now see what is the true principle, the rationale, of 
the free stage, established in Paris by M. Antoine, and imi- 
tated here, amid far greater difficulties, by Mr. J. T. Grein. 
The principle on which it is founded is the very simple, the 
incontrovertible one that what is newest, subtlest, and most 
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truly alive in art will never appeal to the crowd, and there- 
fore cannot have “money in it.” In the other arts this does 
not so greatly matter; the artists may starve, but their works 
of art, being self-sufficient, as it were, will remain to fetch 
fancy prices as articles of luxury when they are no longer 
truly alive. But the drama requires a certain more or less 
expensive mechanism before it can be said properly to exist 
at all. The subsidies devoted to theatrical art in France go 
a very little way toward meeting the difficulty. They keep 
alive the classic drama (and for my part I regard that asa 
substantial service) ; but, so far as modern work is concerned, 
they leave the state theatres almost as much at the dictation 
of the crowd as any purely commercial playhouse. Even if 
M. Claretie and M. Porel were so disposed, they would be 
misapplying their subsidies in catering to the advanced few 
and thereby alienating the great middle-class public. On 
the other hand, M. Antoine was convinced that the advanced 
few, in a city like Paris, were not so few but that they could 
afford to subsidize a theatre for themselves, to provide the 
mechanism, without which, as I have said, the progressive, 
experimental, unconventional drama could not properly exist. 
So he judged, and he judged rightly. The Théatre Libre is 
not only an established fact, but’ an artistic force of the first 
magnitude. Even its opponents admit that it has brought 
to the front far more talent in the three years of its existence 
than all the other theatres put together, and that it has pro- 
foundly affected, and is likely still further to affect, the de- 
velopment of the drama at large. The conservative critics 
are unwearied in proving that the talents it has revealed are 
for the most part misguided, and that the tendencies it fos- 
ters are inartistic and impermanent; but they do not attempt 
to deny or to minimize its importance as a factor in the ar- 
tistic life of Paris. Many of their criticisms are no doubt 
perfectly just. Progressive art is necessarily tentative, and 
apt to run into errors and extravagances. Sheer party fanati- 
cism, combined with an impish desire to “ épater le bourgeois,” 
has, no doubt, betrayed the ThéAatre-libristes into some “ very 
curious and disgusting” excesses. All deductions made, how- 
ever, Antoine’s little playhouse has been, and is, pre-emi- 
nently the “live” theatre of Paris. In it the inner circle of 
playgoers, the curious, subtle, and modern intelligences of 
Theatropolis, have “ built their souls a lordly pleasure-house,”’ 
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with Antoine for its projector and architect. If such an in- 
stitution was needed in Paris, how much more in London! 
Here we have not a single theatre that is even nominally ex- 
empt from the dictation of the crowd. Here the actor-manager 
reigns supreme. Here the upholsterer runs rampant, and it 
takes a hundred performances to pay his bill. Here the cen- 
sor swoops down on unconventional ethics, while he turns his 
blind eye to conventional ribaldry. Here the average intelli- 
gence of “ the drama’s patrons” is much lower than in France, 
and there are far fewer loopholes of escape from its domin- 
ion. How often has one looked enviously to Paris (even 
before the Théatre Libre came into being), and felt that there 
a self-respecting adult could devote the better part of his 
time and thought to theatrical matters with no fear of incur- 
ring atrophy of the higher faculties! But the very urgency 
of our longing for a free stage—free from the actor-manager, 
the upholsterer, the censor, and the average public—led the 
weaker spirits among us to despair. Our theatrical degrada- 
tion had proceeded so far that the most intelligent section of 
the community had either lost the habit of theatre-going al- 
together, or had forgotten for generations how to exercise 
its intelligence in the theatre. It was clear that an English 
Antoine, unlike his Parisian prototype, would find only an 
infinitesimal minority prepared from the outset to appreciate 
and support his efforts, and would have, in the main, to create 
and educate his public. Furthermore, he would have at first 
to rely almost exclusively on foreign material. Not even in 
our most sanguine moments could we persuade ourselves that 
here, as in Paris, there existed a band of ardent, daring, 
brilliant young men, only awaiting a free stage in order to 
give their genius free play. We might hope that in course 
of time a free stage would educate its playwrights as well as 
its public, but we could not pretend than any mighty pressure 
of native talent was impatiently seeking a safety valve. Nor 
was it difficult to anticipate a certain amount of hostility in 
the press, though the malignity of the actual opposition could 
scarcely have been foreseen. On the whole, then, it seemed 
as though the very intellectual indigence which made our 
souls crave so acutely for a pleasure-house of uncommercial 
art at the same time made it impossible for us to compass 
such a luxury. It was the old story of “to him that hath 
shall be given.” Having a Théatre-Frangais, Paris could 
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also have a Théatre Libre; London, it seemed, was con- 
demned to do without either one or the other. Fortunately 
for us, Mr. J. T. Grein either could not or would not recog- 
nize these difficuities. He saw that in almost every capital 
in Europe the principle of M. Antoine’s enterprise—the prin- 
ciple that what is novel and daring in dramatic art must be 
directly subsidized for their own behoof and benefit by the few 
who have the wit to care for it—was being carried into effect 
in the successful establishment of free theatres, more or less 
closely modelled on the Parisian original; and he did not 
see why London alone should remain outside the movement. 
The intellectual ferment set up by the production of A Doll’s 
House assured him that there existed, even in England, a 
certain “remnant” who would welcome and support an ad- 
venture in the direction of theatrical art for art’s sake. With 
indomitable energy and self-devotion, he organized the In- 
dependent Theatre, endowing it, in the first instance, out of 
his own pocket, and gave the ever-memorable performance 
of Ghosts. In the tempest of journalistic (I cannot say criti- 
cal) obloquy which followed, the new theatre shook to its 
foundations. With almost incredible cowardice, the reac- 
tionary critics rushed whining to the lord chamberlain, and 
implored him to protect them from another such strain on 
their intelligence and shock to their prejudices. Whether it 
was legally in his power to do so is far from clear; but prac- 
tically the critics succeeded in terrorizing the proprietors of 
theatres to such a degree that for a time it seemed as though 
Mr. Grein’s undertaking must perish for sheer lack of a roof 
to shelter it. Mr. Grein, however, did not lose heart; Mr. 
George Moore and other artists and art-lovers rallied to his 
assistance; in order to secure a local habitation, Thérése 
Raquin was submitted for license (amid the jeers of the very 
men whose previous panic had made this compromise neces- 
sary); and the second performance of the Independent Thea- 
tre was no less interesting and stimulating than the first. 
This, then, is our position at the present moment: Ibsen has 
proved that the living, actable, acted modern drama is capa- 
ble of appealing to the artistic intelligence as powerfully as 
the novel or any other art form; and Mr. Grein, inspired 
by Antoine, has provided a mechanism for freeing theatrical 
art from the trammels of commercialism. It will be our own 
fault if we suffer the movement thus happily inaugurated to 
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languish and die away. But of this there is little fear. It 
is much more probable that the Independent Theatre will 
strike root, flourish, and send forth offshoots in many quar- 
ters, influencing the life of the English drama to issues un- 
foreseen. ‘The free stage has still many difficulties and much 
hostility to encounter. Mr. George Moore, its most fervent, 
if not always its most judicious, champion, has written as 
though the current press criticism of the productions at the 
Royalty were an unwarrantable meddling with the affairs of 
a private body of art lovers, who ask only to be left alone to 
take their artistic pleasures in peace. This view, I think, is 
scarcely tenable. It would, of course, be possible to place 
the Independent Theatre on the basis of a club, not to invite 
the press to its performances, and in every way to deprecate 
discussion and criticism. But the drama is essentially a so- 
cial art. It cannot draw breath of life in such an austere, 
airless seclusion. It demands an atmosphere of open appre- 
ciation and dissent. Ina word, it exists to be discussed and 
criticised. Moreover, even in matters of art, man is a prose- 
lytizing animal. Clearly as we may recognize that delicate 
art is not for the crass majority, we would fain bring over 
to the minority all who are capable of fine perception, and 
even, it may be, disturb the placid torpor of the many, and 
render them in some degree accessible to higher, if not to 
the highest, artistic emotions. For myself, I have the hu- 
mility to own that, if the critics had been as unanimous in 
praising Ghosts as they were in denouncing it, I should not 
have esteemed it one whit the less. Mr. Grein did right, as 
it seems to me, from the artistic no less than from the busi- 
ness point of view, in inviting the fullest criticism of his pro- 
ductions; and, having invited criticism, we cannot murmur 
at it for not leaving us alone. At the same time, if we want 
to realize clearly how far we are behind the French in point 
of theatrical intelligence, we have only to contrast the sym- 
pathetic courtesy of the Parisian press toward the Théatre 
Libre with the ungenerous carping of the majority of London 
journalists at the very idea of an independent theatre. An- 
toine approached his task in a militant, an aggressive spirit, 
which Mr. Grein was far from imitating. He produced more 
than one play which seemed to be nothing but a wanton in- 
sult to all esthetic and moral prejudices whatsoever; and 
these excesses were frankly criticised and unsparingly de- 
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nounced by the conservative critics. But not even the most 
conservative—not M. Sarcey himself—failed to accord liberal 
support to the enterprise as a whole. “You are all wrong, 
my young friends,” M. Sarcey would say; “you are on a 
false track, and will have to return to the good old beaten 
path if you are ever to do justice to the talent you certainly 
possess. But meanwhile go ahead, and find out your errors 
for yourselves. Your attempts are interesting, if only as 
examples of how not to doit. I respect your enthusiasm, if 
I cannot always rejoice in its manifestations. You make 
things lively. On the whole, and with these reservations, 
you have my blessing!”” This was a rational, a human atti- 
tude to take up; and it was approximately the attitude of 
the conservative critics in general. How different was the 
reception accorded to Mr. Grein’s infinitely less aggressive 
scheme! No sooner was it mooted, than ridicule and con- 
tempt began to shower upon it. A few cautious paragraphists 
preserved a sort of armed neutrality; but the general attitude 
of the press was not even neutral. “ Who is this Dutchman,” 
was the cry, “ who dares to be dissatisfied with our honest, 
healthy, comfortable, fat, and flourishing English drama? Are 
we not in the middle of a brilliant theatrical revival ? Have we 
not been for years in a chronic glow of mutual congratula- 
tion over the prosperity of the British drama? Have we not 
scholarly managers, cultured actors, ‘literary’ authors? We 
are perfectly satisfied with things as they are, and don’t want 
any impertinent innovations. As for intellectuality, we are 
up to our necks in it already; a little more and we shall be 
out of ourdepth. So don’t come to us with your ‘ advanced,’ 
your ‘unconventional’ trash! We don’t want it; we have 
no use for it; take it away!” This is a fair epitome of the 
encouragement Mr. Grein received; to say nothing of the 
sneers at his motives, the hints that he had “his eye on 
the main chance,” that he was bent on “turning an honest 
penny,” or at the very least that he was impelled by a morbid 
craving for notoriety. And this was before he had taken 
any overt step, when nothing but the general principle of an 
uncommercial theatre wasin question. After the production 
of Ghosts, the hostility became frenetic; but then it was less 
gratuitous if not more excusable. Here again, in the recep- 
tion accorded to Ibsen’s tragedy, the contrast between French 
and English criticism becomes glaringly apparent. When 
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Ghosts and the Wild Duck were produced at the Théatre 
Libre, the French critics, as a rule, were far from grasping 
their full significance. I don’t know that Sarcey, for exam- 
ple, understood Ghosts much better than Mr. Clement Scott 
did. But at least he remained sane over it. He treated it 
rationally and respectfully, confessing that he did not see 
very much in it, that the motives and sentiments seemed to 
him foreign and bizarre, but owning that he was probably 
not at the right point of view for estimating it. Other critics 
—M. Jules Lemaitre, for example—were equally respectful 
and much more appreciative. All felt themseives in the 
presence of a serious piece of literature, to be discussed, 
analyzed, possibly condemned, but certainly not to be spat 
upon, execrated, and if possible drowned in a whirlpool of 
noisome epithets. The difference is typical, and the explana- 
tion of it is not far to seek. It is simply that the French 
critics are men of letters, men of acknowledged attainments 
and competence outside the merely theatrical sphere; while 
the English critics are more or less experienced, more or less 
routine-ridden, more or less jaded theatrical journalists. 
Here, of course, I tread on delicate ground; bgt any survey 
of the situation that failed to deal with the question of criti- 
csm would be so ludicrously incomplete that I face the in- 
evitable accusations of arrogance, bad taste, and all the rest 
of it in order to speak my mind freely. I have never had 
any sympathy with the corporate spirit which would quell all 
discussion within the charmed circle of any given art or craft. 
Merely because a certain number of men meet twice or three 
times a week in the stalls of a theatre, I cannot see that they 
are bound to form an offensive and defensive alliance, and 
keep up a factitious prestige by pretending to the outside 
world that they regard one another as infallible. When Mr. 
A. B. Walkley, some time ago, expressed in pretty plain lan- 
guage his opinion of the spectacle presented by the compact 
majority in its treatment of Ghosts, Mr. Clement Scott re- 
torted by drawing a pathetic picture of the happy family who 
occupied the critical benches in the days of his youth—Ox- 
enford, Tomlins, Leicester Buckingham, Heraud, and I know 
not who else. It appears that these brethren—these unsmil- 
ing augurs—dwelt together in blissful unity, and would rather 
have died than “let on” to the public that they did not al- 
ways hold one another’s judgments in the highest esteem. I 
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cannot pretend to regret this millennial state of things. If 
discussion was unknown, it was probably because there was 
nothing worth discussing, or, at any rate, because no one 
greatly cared about theatrical art. Oxenford, we know, was 
instructed by the editor of the Times to say nothing that 
could possibly lead to remonstrance from any one; “ the thing 
is not worth it, my good feliow.” Nowadays, scarcely a 
week passes without bringing to the front some subject for 
discussion; and there is no surer symptom of reviving vitality 
in the theatrical world. Among the Parisian critics, contro- 
versies are of every-day occurrence; but, as the disputants 
start from a common basis of culture, their views are seldom 
so radically divergent as is apt to be the case with us, and 
they are able to treat each other with a mutual respect which 
on this side of the Channel would often be the emptiest affec- 
tation. Two men of letters crossing swords, on equal terms, 
can adjust their differences without ill-feeling, and take 
nothing but pleasure in the bout of fence. A great deal has 
been said of late about corruption in the critical ranks. Mr. 
George Moore, in the Pall Mall Gazette, has revived the old 
“chicken and champagne” theory, and Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, in his Quintessence of Ibsenism, has dwelt at length 
upon the different forms of “ undue influence” to which the 
critic is exposed. Let me say at once that I attach no prac- 
tical weight to these accusations. Mr. Moore’s picture of a 
theatrical critic’s life, divided between drinking afternoon 
tea with actresses and hearing actor-managers read aloud 
their country “ notices,” is so extravagantly wide of the mark 
as to beget harassing doubts as to the reality of realistic 
fiction. Mr. Shaw, as becomes so eminent an apriorist, shows 
convincingly what forces of corruption ovght to come into 
play; but as a matter of fact their operation 1s very limited. 
It is a humiliating confession to make; but though I have 
been a theatrical journalist for twelve years, and have for 
seven years signed my articles in a well-known weekly paper, 
so that there could be no possible difficulty in “getting at” 
me, no one has as yet thought it worth while to make the 
slightest attempt to buy my good will. If I wanted to earn 
half a crown, or even a cup of afternoon tea, in exchange for 
a favorable “ notice,” I positively should not know how to set 
about the unholy traffic. I donot mean that there is no such 
thing as undue influence, or that every critic always writes 
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from his innermost conviction, without fear or favor. ‘The 
Gregers Werle who should always go about telling the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, would be as 
noxious and insufferable in the world of art as in that of 
morals; and cases are not unknown, I dare say, in which 
critics abuse, and that from questionable motives, their rea- 
sonable license of extenuation and euphemism. Take it all 
in all, however, the criticism of the day is fairly honest, as 
human nature goes. It is in literary competence that it fails. 
Does Mr. Moore or Mr. Shaw imagine for a moment that 
there is any necessity to fly to the hypothesis of corruption, 
in order to account for the journalistic opposition to the new 
literary movement in the theatre? “C’est chercher midi a 
quatorze heures.” ‘The critics’ hatred of Ibsen and contempt 
for the independent theatre is perfectly genuine, perfectly 
sincere—much more so, indeed, than some of their more per- 
functory utterances on the common-place drama. Their con- 
troversial method is not always very honest, but that is an- 
other matter; because a man uses unfair weapons, it does 
not necessarily follow that he knows his cause to be unjust. 
The plain truth is that the theatrical journalism of the day 
is narrow-minded, dorné, and, if not illiterate, at any rate 
illiberal in its culture. Offensive as it may seem, this state- 
ment is absolutely incontrovertible. We have literary critics 
and we have theatrical critics; but where is the man who 
has attained any distinction in both these capacities? As I 
would rather seem egoistic than invidiously personal, I take 
myself as anexample. Whena new poem by Tennyson or 
Swinburne, a new novel by Mr. Meredith, a new volume of 
essays by Mr. Morley, makes its appearance, does the editor 
of this Review apply to me for an appreciation of it? No; 
he goes to Mr. Pater or Mr. Symonds, Mr. Lang or Mr. 
Gosse, or Mr. Birrell. On purely theatrical subjects I may 
be allowed a hearing, but who cares a straw for my judg- 
ments on non-theatrical literature ? And which of my jour- 
nalistic colleagues can claim any greater authority, outside 
the theatrical sphere? Some of us may do a little anony- 
mous reviewing, but I know of none who has made his name 
respected as a critic of pure literature. I shall be told that 
theatrical art is subject to special conditions, and that the 
gentlemen I have named, from Mr. Pater to Mr. Birrell, 
would be quite as much at sea in criticising a new production 
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at the Haymarket as any of us would be in appreciating a new 
poem by Mr. Swinburne. In short, we claim to be special- 
ists, and in a sense we are; but the trouble is that we are 
specialists in a low sphere, suddenly called upon to do the 
work of specialists of much higher status and attainments; 
for it requires at least as much insight and literary and 
philosophical culture to deal competently with one of Ibsen’s 
plays as to estimate the technical and intellectual qualities 
of a poem by Tennyson. In France, I repeat, the case is far 
different. There the foremost literary critics—M. Lemaitre 
and M. Faguet, for example—are also the foremost theatri- 
cal critics. Here there is a distinct line of demarcation be- 
tween literary criticism of any repute or authority and dramat- 
ic criticism— between the man of letters and the theatrical 
journalist. How will it fare, then, with the coming dramatist, 
if he comes to find only theatrical journalists—haters of lit- 
erature and slaves to prejudice and routine—told off to receive 
him? Let him take heart of grace. The consciousness of 
our shortcomings is the first step toward reformation, and 
some of us, at any rate, as the present controversy proves, 
are avid of better things. The drama must create its critics; 
the best of critics cannot createa drama. Once give us plays 
worthy to command the attention of men of high intelligence 
and such men will undertake the studies, in the theatre and 
out of it, which are necessary in order to make them, like 
the French critics I have mentioned, specialists in the drama 
as well as in pure literature. In the mean time we cannot 
overestimate the value of the work which Mr. Grein and his 
coadjutors are doing in stimulating thought about the drama 
and widening our receptivity, to say nothing of providing a 
non-commercial stage, on which, in the fulness of time, the 
new drama may make its first essays. The fact that, for the 
present, he is forced to go abroad for the greater number of 
his plays in no way detracts from the utility of his enterprise. 
The best hope for the drama is to move with the European 
movement; and the Independent Theatre is fulfilling a useful 
function in bringing to our doors the current of the time. 


Fever Tragedy....The Sardou School....The Chicago Tribune 
Sir Pandarus of the dramatists is Victorien Sardou. He 
has instituted the school of fever tragedy—not to give it a 
harsher name—for Sarah Bernhardt. He has invested this 
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actress, not only for this generation but for all time, with a 
metaphorical robe of scarlet. It may not be inopportune to 
classify and briefly analyze the four protagonists of the Sar- 
dou-Bernhardt plays. The four characters—to mention which 
is to give the titles of the respective plays—are: Fedora, 
Theodora, Floria Tosca, and Cleopatra. 

fedora: A Sclav woman, passionate, eager in the satisfac- 
tion of her desires, and, above all, revengeful. Scratch the 
veneer of her brand-new civilization and you find a Tartar, 
With a savage thirst for blood she pursues the slayer of her 
affianced husband, only to find that the man she loved was 
false to her—on which she installs in his place the slayer. 
She sacrifices her honor to save this second lover from a 
deadly ambuscade she had prepared for him. She is happy 
for a few months, when, as a result of her previous machina- 
tions for a diabolical revenge, the family of her lover is 
brought to destruction. Her lover discovers her perfidy and 
beats her brutally. He might fitly after this act step to the 
footlights and recite Owen Meredith’s touching ballad: 

She was a harlot and I was a thief, 

3ut we loved each other beyond belief. 
Then comes the catastrophe. Fedora dies by her own hand 
through poison. 

Theodora: This is the slum-bred circus Arab who became 
the empress of Justinian. Gibbon, in his Rise and Fall, tells 
of her personal habits and characteristics, but takes care to 
clothe the principal facts in the decent drapery of Greek and 
Latin. These languages serve the same purpose in a history 
—that is, hiding dirt—as does the French tongue on the 
American stage. Theodora seeks adventures in streets 
after the fashion of Nero, and there forms the “aison which 
becomes the plot of the drama. Lust is the theme; lust and 
cruelty its offspring. The dénouement is something “ hu- 
morous and lingering,” as Mr. Gilbert would put it; the 
lover, if one remembers rightly, is torn limb from limb by 
wild horses. As for Theodora, the bowstring is at her neck 
when the curtain falls. 

Floria Tosca: An Italian public singer. Her moral stand- 
ing may be judged, not by the disrespectful treatment of her 
by society (her profession would invite this), but by her own 
manner of carrying herself. Mme. Bernhardt intentionally 
represents herself as being vulgarly bohemianish—an actress 
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of the middle class. The Tosca is a spoiled popular pet, a 
bold and somewhat brazen hussy, silly, jealous, given to fits 
of childish anger. She loves her lover, as such natures can 
love. She is subjected to the agony of listening to his tor- 
tured cries; she is forced first to betray his friend in order to 
save that lover’s life, and afterward she consents to her own 
shame for the same purpose. She commits homicide, and, 
being cheated out of the lover for whom she does it, she, 
like all the heroines of the order, seeks self-destruction. 
The only novelty is in the way of the suicide: it is leaping 
from a parapet. 

Cleopatra: ‘The Cleopatra of history is as vile as any of the 
imaginary heroines in this choice group; the glory of Shake- 
speare’s Cleopatra is the superadded poetry. As Sardou’s 
method is to realize the heroine, her vile attributes receive 
emphasis, and all poetical ideality is relentlessly banished. 
It is entirely a work of supererogation to remind the reader 
that Cleopatra found surcease with the aid of a member of 
the snake family. One mentions the fact merely to preserve 
the symmetry of these brief paragraphs. 

Why did Sardou bring back these bad dead women, some 
from their urns and some from the receiving vaults of his 
imagination, to sin again even in their cerements? To learn 
the reason, look in the face of Sarah Bernhardt, which has 
been described already in these columns as sinister—with its 
Egyptian contour, its luminous eyes and drooping lids. Do 
not look for its prototype among the Madonnas of the middle 
ages, because you will not find it. The four dramas just 
spoken of were written to exploit this face; not the face only, 
but the histrionic genius that accompanies it. Are not—the 
casual theatre-goer might ask—are not the ancient classical 
tragedies of France (and the Greek ones they are modelled 
after) founded on incest and other frightful crimes, and 
therefore morally as rotten as modern fever tragedies? In 
Phédre, for example, the heroine commits suicide on account 
of her passion for her step-son. The answer is simple. The 
women of Sardou’s pieces, as shown in the above analyses, 
are inherently vicious and therefore contemptible. The 
ancients believed in the destinies of mortals. Phédre is a 
good woman, battling with destiny—a weak mortal, fighting 
with the invincible decrees of Fate. She fights with all her 
strength, she is conquered, and by her own hand she dies. 
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The world draws its garments away from contact with a dead 
Tosca; it bends with infinite pity over the body of Phédre. 


The Artistic Production ofa Play....Sarah Bernhardt....M. Y. Advertiser 

It is not an easy matter to produce a play like Pauline 
Blanchard or I.a Dame de Challant in New York, where critics 
and connoisseurs are the equals of their Continental brethren, 
and you would doubtless be surprised to observe the ready 
criticism that the slightest anachronism elicits. In the Théa- 
tre Frangaise, specialists look after these departments. Co- 
quelin, Got, nor even Mounet Sully attended to anything 
but the artistic interpretation of their own réles. I do not 
agree that the average auditor in the theatre is unintelligent; 
for in historical matters they detect mistakes in detail, and 
comment freely upon points that even a specialist might over- 
look. Your audiences in America are especially apt, and it 
is for these reasons that I undertake the production of a new 
play. Let me tell you what it means, to produce Pauline 
Blanchard, to myself and to my hard-working company. 
The play being accepted, the work of preparation for its 
representation must commence at least two months before the 
opening night. A careful and accurate study of the historic 
period involved in the play is a first and most important 
necessity, for upon the accuracy of your information, and 
your skill in applying it, depends your ability to weed out 
the anachronisms of both scenic artists and costumers, and, 
in fact, those sure to be discovered in the work of the various 
specialists who combine their efforts in the production. Then 
the story of the play is given to the scenic artists, with com- 
mercial limitations of all kinds upon the cost of material and 
absolute cost of each scene, together with suggestions of 
effects necessary to illuminate and intensify the action of the 
story. For two or three weeks the artists revise and remodel 
miniature scenes of the play, until no point calculated to en- 
hance the beauty or histrionic effect can be suggested. Then 
definite models are submitted containing all the details, and, 
when satisfactory, their return constitutes the closing of the 
contract with the scenic artists. This important work under 
way, the creation of réles becomes of paramount interest. 
Character is a severe study, and to depict its multiform 
phases and render them true in spirit and to life and nature 
requires careful supervision to be given even actors of experi- 
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ence. In order to be effective, I myself must master every 
part, know its purpuse in the general dramatic structure, and 
then watch its development in the actor until the main points 
mature and become a part of the player’s conception and 
work. This means hard, persistent application, for one must 
drill individual members hour after hour, reciting their lines, 
working over each sentiment and line of the different rdles. 
This itself takes weeks. When this is under way, I find that 
these elements are only auxiliaries, and that the hard work 
remains. Every dramatic line tends toward a certain central 
figure, and the beauty and symmetry of the whole depends 
largely upon the consistency and deportment of that focal 
object. There is then serious work for me, for this super- 
structure rests upon me, as the central figure, and here alone 
is a month’s work to weave the web of sentiment, action, and 
effect into a beautiful and impressive entity. A study of the 
effect upon the audience to which the work must appeal, 
clear views of the metaphysical nature of the play, and a large 
degree of invention are constantly required; and for two or 
three weeks, upon the stage of the theatre, rehearsals must 
occur, lasting from two to five hours each, during which varied 
experiments in effect must be made and tried, having in view 
the survival of the fittest and the choice of such effects as 
are conceded to be the most impressive. After tedious re- 
hearsals for weeks, carried on with constant and unremitting 
contact with the material in hand, a dress rehearsal comes, 
which, like Victor Hugo’s postscript, may change every- 
thing. After this comes the scene rehearsal, during which 
the joints of the production are oiled and their movement 
made perfect. Then the first night, and the success or fail- 
ure of the play attests the value of your theory as applied to 
effects, and, thoroughly fatigued, one bows to the public 
verdict. Even though success come, many hard rehearsals 
are still in store, for there is nothing like an audience of a first 
night to discover weaknesses both in the cast and the book. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: GRAVE AND GAY 


The Cocktail....J. P. B....New York Truth 

A cocktail slid down a thirsty throat, 
Tobogganing over its furry coat 

With a gurgle low and deep; 
The Lemon Peel gave a gentle squeal, 

“© Bitters, I took you for woe or weal, 

But imagine only how I must feel 

Among tissues fast asleep. 
I would that I had a fang of steel 


¢? 


To make this devil weep! 


Now “ this devil’? was a good young man 
Who had gone in deep for the flowing can 
And of bottles drunken galore; 
He had painted the town in the hue of crime 
And slept “the sleep of the just,” and his chyme 
And his chyle were having a row sublime, 
As they’d often had before. 
Said the chyle in his bosom, “I'd like a lime”: 
Said the chyme, “I thirst for gore!” 


Then they both sailed in with a dissolute din 
And played football with the lemon and gin 
Till that melancholy youth 
Vould gladly have leapt thro’ a barbed-wire hedge 
To dull his internal agony’s edge; 
But instead of that he signed the pledge— 
Not a temperance pledge, forsooth, 
3ut a pledge not te sandwich in whiskey and ale 
And eke to eschew the gin cocktail! 


The Sick Bushman in the City....The Bulletin (Australia) 
I had written him a letter which I had, for want of better 
Knowledge, sent to where I met him, down the Lachlan, 
years ago. 
He was shearing when I knew him, so I sent the letter to him, 
Just “on spec,” addressed as follows: “Clancy of ‘ The 
Overflow.’ ”’ 
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And an answer came, directed in a writing unexpected 
(Which I think the same was written with a thumb nail 
dipped in tar); 
’Twas his shearing mate who wrote it, and verbatim I will 
quote it: 
“Clancy’s gone to Queensland droving, and we don’t know 
where he are.” 
In my wild erratic fancy visions came to me of Clancy 


“ ’ 


Gone a-droving “down the Cooper,” where the Western 
drovers go. 
As the stock are slowly stringing, Clancy rides behind them 
singing, 
For the drover’s life has pleasures that the townsfolk 


never know. 


And the bush hath friends to meet him, and their kindly 
voices greet him 
In the murmur of the breezes and the river on its bars; 
And he sees the vision splendid of the sunlit plains extended, 
And at night the wondrous glory of the everlasting stars. 


& * * 4 * * 


I am sitting in my dingy little office, where a stingy 
y 


l 
ggles feebly down between the houses 


Ray of sunlight strug 
tall, 
And the fetid air, and gritty, of the dusty, dirty city, 
Through the open window floating, spreads its foulness 
over all. 


And in place of lowing cattle, I can hear the fiendish rattle 
Of the tramways and the ’buses making hurry down the 
street ; 
And the language uninviting of the gutter children fighting 
Comes fitfully and faintly through the ceaseless tramp of 
feet. 


And the hurrying people daunt me and their pallid faces 
haunt me 
As they shoulder one another in their rush and nervous haste, 
With their eager eyes, and greedy, and their stunted forms, 
and weedy; 
For townsfolk have no time to grow, they have no time to 
waste. 
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And I somehow rather fancy that I’d like to change with 
Clancy— 
Like to take a turn at droving where the seasons come 
and go, 
While he faced the round eternal of the cashbook and the 
journal 
3ut I doubt he’d suit the office, Clancy of “ The Overtiow.” 


On the Gulf Coast.,..Laura F, Hinsdale....Times-Democrat 
A track of silver in our wake, 

My boat drifts homeward to the shore; 

A diamond light is on the oar, 
And round the prow the ripples break. 


A crescent moon is in the blue, 
And in the west the evening star 
Shines brightly o’er the harbor bar, 
And where the white beach comes to view. 


Like some mysterious snowy scroil, 

A line of sea gulls far away 

Fades where the shadows bridge the bay, 
Where sounds a sailor’s darcarolle. 


A la Créole, the soft refrain 
To words of witcherie are set, 
Soft as the fall of summer rain 
And tender as a heart’s regret. 


A sunrise cloud, the myrtle bends 
Toward the sea her blushing bloom, 
And the pale jasmine’s night perfume 

From open chalices ascends. 


Balsamic incense haunts the breeze, 
The fragrance of the dark pine woods, 
The breath of yonder solitudes 

Of orange and magnolia trees. 


Leagues outward burns the island light, 
A planet fire, untremulous, 
While soft and clear the Angelus 
Rings out the message of the night. 
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Lo! now a rippling voice is heard, 
The oars are stilled to catch the note; 
All June’s rare transport fills his throat— 
He sings of love, the mocking-bird! 


A Floral Phantasy....The Indianapolis Journal 
I am the Chrysanthemum. 
I know I’m yaller, 
And sometimes yallerer; 
But I am in it 
Just the same. 
I am aware I’m built 
Somewhat 
After the pattern of a mop; 
But yet 
I am an efflorescent epitome 
Of the great American spirit 
Of git thar. 
For I struck this country 
A stranger 
Without a scent 
And no capital 
Except my blooming shape, 
But I stood straight up 
And held my head high, 
And do yet; 
And to-day myself 
And my descendants 
Are in the floral 400, 
And the more 
Frills 
We develop 
The more we’re admired. 


His Prefcrence....The Harvard Lampoon 
I like to quote the fragrant lines of Keats, 
And often I am caught by Shelley’s tone; 
And yet, for clever turns and quaint conceits, 
Give me some tender lyrics of my own. 
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“DANCIN’ TUCKER” AT THE INFAIR* 
For the fun was waxing fast and furious with the added 
and unique diversion known as “dancin’ Tucker.” The 
forlorn “‘Tucker” himself, partnerless in the centre of the 
set, capered solemnly up and down, adjusting his muscles 
and his pride to ridicule, which was amply attested by the 
guffaws that ever and anon broke from the spectators. How- 
ever nonchalantly each temporary “ Tucker” might deport 
himself in his isolated position, the earnestness of his desire 
to escape from his unwelcome conspicuousness by securing 
a partner, and his sincere objection to his plight, were mani- 
fested always upon the fiddler’s command, “Gen’lemen ter 
the right!” when he might join the others on their round, 
dogging the steps of the youth he wished to forestall, both 
balancing to each lady in succession. If, by chance, the 
“Tucker” succeeded first in catching a damsel’s hands and 
swinging her around at the moment that the magic command 
sounded on the air, he left his pillory to 
the slower swain, who must needs forthwith “ dance Tucker.” 
The traits of character elicited by the “ Tucker’ 
stitute its true fascinations, and are manifold. One nimble 
young hunter seemed almost stricken with the palsy upon his 
isolation, or gradually petrifying, while he sought to dance 
alone in the middle of the circle, so heavily did each foot 
follow the other as he hopped aimlessly up and down; the 
expression of his eyes was so ludicrously pitiable and depreca- 
tory, as they swept the coterie of the dowagers who lined 
the walls, that they screamed with laughter. The instant 
“Promenade all!’’ sounded upon the air, he made a frantic 
burst for liberty so precipitate that at the moment of touch- 
ing the hand of the damsel of his choice he suddenly lost.his 
equilibrium, and fell with a thunderous crash quite outside of 
the charmed periphery. Amidst the shouts of the company 
Rhodes caught the relinquished hands of the waiting lady, 
and triumphantly gallopaded away, thus escaping the igno- 
miny of “ dancin’ Tucker.” 
* From *‘ In the ‘ Stranger People’s’ Country.” By Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. Harper and Brothers. The infair—a rustic merry-making—at Zack 
Pettingill’s, in the Tennessee Mountains, follows the wedding of Pettingill’s 
son. Leonard Rhodes, from a county town, is a candidate for the Legis- 
lature. His friend, Shattuck, is an intelligent lawyer and a “‘ valley man.” 


| ad 


“ Promenade all 


’ 


réle con- 
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And then Rhodes bethought himself suddenly of that 
future seat in the legislative halls of the State. Shattuck 
laughed to divine his anxiety as the meditative gravity 
gathered upon Rhodes’ flushed and distended countenance; 
his white teeth, all on display, suddenly disappeared. His 
hand doubtfully stroked his beautiful undyed beard. There 
was something worse even than dancing Tucker at the infair. 
With every sharpened sense and every heightened emotion 
normal to the estate of candidacy, he was appreciating with 
how much less philosophy, with what scanty grace, indeed, 
he could endure to dance Tucker before the people at the 
polls in the November election. As the rueful “Tucker,” 
with every bone shaken, gathered himself up slowiy from the 
floor amidst the screaming and stamping elders—even the 
dancers and the fiddler had paused to laugh—his face scarlet, 
his lips compressed with pain, his eyes nervously glancing, 
unseeing, hither and thither, like a creature’s in a trap, 
Rhodes stepped out from his place. 

“This ain’t fair,” he said, taking the “Tucker” by the 
arm; “you were really ahead of me, and I’d have been left 
sure if you hadn’t tripped up. J/’m Tucker by rights, an’ I 
always play fair.”’ 

The “ Tucker” looked at him with a doubtful, red, frown- 
ing face; but as Rhodes jocularly took his place in the centre, 
and the violin began a fizzicafo movement, as if all the strings 
were dancing too, with a long sigh of relief he accepted the 
situation, and presently joined in the laugh at the lorn can- 
didate-Tucker. 

The fact of an ulterior motive is a wonderfully reconciling 
influence. Leonard Rhodes was dancing his way into the 
ballot-box, and thus it was that he thought it consistent with 
his dignity to seek to be an especially comical “Tucker.” 
But the essential humor of the character of “ Tucker”’ is his 
unwillingness to be funny, and his helpless absurdity and 
eagerness to elude his solitary dance. Human nature is so 
complex that even those whose profession it is to know it 
can predicate little even upon its most fundamental facts. 
As Rhodes bounded about, now and then executing a double- 
shuffle and cutting a pigeon-wing of an extraordinary agility, 
and more than once intentionally suffering an opportunity 
of securing a partner to escape him, remaining “ Tucker” 
through several rounds, Shattuck heard comments among 
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the bystanders altogether at variance with the candidate’s 
expectations. ‘“That’s all done a purpose!” “He makes 
a tremenjious fool of hissef2’’ “Ze don’t expect ter git 
married in this kentry!” . 

o * * * * * 

A wild acclamation of jeering joy had arisen among the 
spectators, who during Rhodes’ incumbency had grown tired 
and lost zest, for it was seldom, indeed, that Felix Guthrie 
“danced Tucker.” 

As the young mountaineer, lowering and indignant, stood 
looking at Rhodes, the mirth of the situation was communi- 
cated once more to the dancers, to the violin, and to the 
spectators, and the whole infair was throbbing with a new 
lease on life. The tallow candles, sputtering on tables and 
shelves, which had occasionally bowed almost to extinction 
before the passing breeze—the whole party vanishing in these 
momentary eclipses—seemed now endowed with freshened 
brilliancy; the fiddler changed the tune to a merrier; the odor 
of apple-jack, newly drawn from the barrel, was imbued 
with zestful suggestions as the jug was passed among the 
on-lookers; only to Leonard Rhodes did the hour seem late, 
and the room hot, and the violin dissonant, and the company 
frowsily rustic and distasteful, and himself an unlucky devil 
to have his fate and his best and highest aspirations and his 
chosen walk in life at their arbitrary will. No candidate, 
making the crucial test of personal experience, ever felt more 
doubtful of the wisdom of republican institutions than did 
Leonard Rhodes, realizing the fatuity of his choice for dis- 
placement, on meeting the gaze of Fee Guthrie, whom he had 
constituted “Tucker” for the nonce, for Guthrie’s aspect 
gave no room for speculation as to the real sentiments with 
which he regarded the position. 

As Felix Guthrie stood in his conspicuous place, both the 
strangers were impressed with the large symmetry of the 
scale upon which he was built, its perfect proportion, its 
graceful ease. His-boots, reaching to the knee, were of a 
length and weight that might have been an effective bar to 
any display of agility on the part of one less accustomed to 
such cumbrous foot-gear. His brown jeans coat was but- 
toned to the chin and girded about with a leather belt, in 
which there were a pistol and a hunting-knife—in fact, the 
only preparation which he had made for the dance was the 
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removal of his spurs and his hat. His face was deeply 
bronzed by the sun and the wind, somewhat too square, but 
otherwise so regularly cut that the features were inexpressive, 
save for the long brown eyes, with their lowering, suspicious, 
antagonistic gleam. The full, dark, straight eyebrows almost 
met above them. His hair, of a rich yellow color, falling 
in long loose, feminine ringlets on either side of this large, 
surly, aggressive face, had an almost grotesque effect, so far 
is our civilization from the days of the lovelocks. It hung 
down on his collar, and curled with a grace and readiness 
that were the envy of more than one of his partners. He 
was known far and wide as an “ugly customer,” in reference 
to his surly and belligerent traits of character, which rather 
overshadowed his physical endowments. Rhodes, however, 
had no fear of him, save for his political influence, for he 
was a man of some hereditary consideration, and of substance 
—of more than moderate means, according to the standard 
of the cove—and in no wise had he ever been known to be 
placated or to forgive an affront. It was with a heavy heart 
that the candidate began to dance to his doom, which he 
now felt was inevitable, wishing that he could have the im- 
munity of his opponent, whose age had rendered him ineligi- 
ble for mingling in the festivities of the infair. His eyes 
ever and anon wandered to the “ Tucker,” who was begin- 
ning to dance too, not vehemently, but with a wonderful 
softness and lightness, considering his ponderous accoutre- 
ments, his curls all in commotion, delicately waving and os- 
cillating about his fierce, intent, unsmiling face. This was 
a “Tucker” of unique interest and value. The windows 
were full of the loiterers without; the spectators about the 
walls laughed breathlessly, and now and again stood up to 
catch an unimpeded glimpse of him amidst the dancers mov- 
ing to the fiddler’s mandate. 

The musician was a wise man in his generation, and un- 
derstood the human nature among which his lot was cast. 
He had kept sundry “Tuckers” dancing as mechanically 
and unwillingly as if they trod on hot iron, long, long after 
they had despaired of ever hearing again the “Gen’lemen 
ter the right!” which gave them their chance, often elusive, 
to escape. But he made Fee Guthrie’s “Tucker” a short 
réle. The spectators were hardly accustomed to him in the 
unbeloved character when the sudden command “To the 
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right!’’ smote sharply upon the air, and the circle was awhirl 
anew. Felix Guthrie, in the midst, manifested none of the 
precipitancy of his predecessors. His eyes were aglow; his 
feet moved softly in certain “steps” of his own invention; 
his whole attitude was one of expectancy, of abeyance. 
Scanning continually the revolving crowd, he looked like a 
panther ready to spring. When the word came at last, and 
he darted forward, the whole attack was most accurately 
adjusted tothe moment. He had chosen to forestall Rhodes, 
who was balancing to Letitia Pettingill. There was only an 
instant’s difference in the quick movements, but instead of 
“swinging ”’ the man who came first, according to the rules, 
she suddenly swerved aside, passed under Guthrie’s out- 
stretched arm, and with a radiant face and sapphire eyes, held 
out both hands to the candidate, who, bewildered, clasped 
them, and the two swung round in the customary revolution, 
leaving Guthrie “Tucker” as before. He stood as if petri- 
fied in the instant’s silence that ensued. Then, as a great 
clamor of laughter and surprised comment arose, he sprang 
upon Rhodes, his grip on the candidate’s throat. Rhodes, 
himself of a brawny strength, had put forth its uttermost to 
defend himself. A wave of wind went through the room, 
flickering all its candles and blending the fluctuating shadows. 
In their midst the bewildered guests saw, as in a dream, 
Guthrie deal, with the butt of the pistol clasped in his hand, 
a blow upon the candidate’s head. The next moment the 
sharp crack of the discharged weapon pealed through the 
room, and the puncheons trembled with the heavy fall as 
Rhodes came down at full length on the floor. The violin 
quavered into silence, the crowd drew off suddenly, then 
again pressed close about the insensible figure; the wind once 
more went through the rooms, with all the shadows racing 
after; and only the baby, still dancing in the corner—al- 
though he, too, had stopped a moment and winked hard at 
the clamorous, jarring tone of the pistol—was unaware that 
“ dancin’ Tucker” at the infair had ended in bloodshed, and 
that the gayety was over for the time. 
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BRIEF AND CRITICAL COMMENT 





Mr. Gladstone writes, respecting Mr. J. M. Barrie’s new 
novel, The Little Minister: “'The Window in Thrums forms 
for me a passport on behalf of any works by its author; I 
find the new work to need no passport, but to be worthy of 
its author; I am glad that old Scotland produces sons who 
can so well portray her”; the Little Minister has practically 
engaged Mr. Barrrie for upward of eighteen months, the 
greater part of it having been rewritten three and four times; 
all the reviews pronounce it to be the success of the season, 
and The Speaker says it is “a book of genius.”-—The New 
York World declares that “ Mr. Howells, who is recognized 
as our representative novelist, does not know how to portray 
a self-supporting woman, whether she be saleswoman or ar- 
tist, who is not a whining parasite; a great need of the 
world of fiction to-day is a novelist for women, one who can 
paint the women of the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.”"—Jules Lemaitre, the critic of the Revue Bleue, predicts 
that in the year 2000 there will be no more poets.—Helen 


Duval is a novel by J. L. Young 


g, who, as he announces on 


his title page, is “colored”; the general critical opinion of 
the book is that a good barber has been lost in the attempt 
to become a writer of fiction.—It is confessed by Archdeacon 
Farrar that, with the best will in the world to be taught by 
the many criticisms of his books, he has never profited in 
the least by any of them.—“ Mr. Edmund Gosse,” 
Richard Henry Stoddard in the Mail and Express, “is soon 
to publish here and in England a-volume of literary papers 


writes 


under the title, Gossip in a Library; we have seen a number 
of these papers in the pages of one of our weekly journals, 
and, while they are well enough in their way, they contain 
little or nothing that scholarly readers here have not long 
been familiar with; there may be English writers of the 
present generation who are capable of instructing their Amer- 
ican cousins, but Mr. Gosse is not one of them.’”—Among 
the French poets, Victor Hugo has it all his own way; but 
after him come Frangois Coppée and Sully Prudhomme; Al- 
fred de Musset’s books are found in every library, and every 
year 6,000 copies are sold; the greatest library success of 
all modern French books is Renan’s La Vie de Jésus, of 
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which more than a million copies have been disposed of; 
the volume that runs it hardest is Une Cuisiniére Bour- 
geoise, of which many hundreds of thousands have been 
sold.—A propos of the appearance in the trade of two lady 
publishers, the Misses Searle and Gorton, of Chicago, the 
London Publishers’ Circular is moved to ask: “ Will they be 
less hard-hearted than the male race of publishers are popu- 
larly supposed to be? will they welcome unknown authors 
with gladness, and at once take upon themselves the entire 
risk of producing their works? will they invariably be good- 
tempered and smiling, no matter what the provocation they 
receive ?””—The craze for “ expurgated”’ editions has reached 
Robert Burns; a Western woman has fallen foul of the 
Ayrshire bard, and cut out from him all the “ crudities of ex- 
pression,” the expletives, vulgarisms, and allusions to alco- 
hol.—Mrs. Besant, now lecturing on theosophy in this coun- 
try, has been a convert only since 1889; she says she was 
won over to the belief by Mme. Blavatsky’s book, the Secret 
Doctrine, which was given to her to review for the Pall Mall 
Gazette; immediately on reading the book she sought an 
introduction to Mme. Blavatsky, and ever since has been one 
of the most enthusiastic exponents of the society’s doctrines. 
—-Miss Harriet Monroe, the Chicago lady chosen to write 
the poem for the World’s Fair, furnished the ode for the 
opening of the Auditorium a few years ago.—Geo. W. Smal- 
ley, in his London correspondence, writes: “ What I wish to 
point out is that Mr. Balfour’s power of not reading news- 
papers may be a key, or one key, to a very original and in- 
teresting character; the conception of public life without 
newspapers is individual—entirely peculiar to him, I imagine; 
I know of nobody else in England who holds it or practises 
it.” —The Independent is disgusted over the recent fad of 
shaking the family tree into the literary blanket, and thus 
declares itself: “We have had stories and poems and novels 
by the sisters and the cousins and the aunts of ‘distinguished 
writers,’ and now a Boston house announces that its monthly 
will contain a group of articles by Harvard graduates, repre- 
sentative of famous literary names; John Mead Howells, 
son of W. D. Howells, and Robert Beverly Hale, son of 
Edward Everett Hale, will be the first to contribute; this 
is about the utmost point of absurdity we have reached so 
far, though there is no saying what we may do before the 
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century closes.”—In a recent article on Tolstoi, in its series 
of Modern Men, the National Observer says: “ Tolstoi 
has carried realism as far as it can be carried by mortal 
man; and if even in his gifted hands the method have not 
triumphed that is because realism is humanly impossible; 
the greatest and loftiest of mankind have their enthusiasms 
and their prejudices; and until prejudice and enthusiasm 
are alike dead, romance or morality will still color the stern- 
est chronicle.”—Miss Pool, the author of Roweny in Boston 
and of Mrs. Keats Bradford, serial stories recently published 
in the New York Tribune, has received the high compliment 
of a request from a London publisher for permission to trans- 
late her Dally into German.—Bernhardt, Langtry, Patti, and 
Anderson are all emulous of being numbered among the /?- 
erati, and each is writing a book; Bernhardt promises to 
be the first in the field, with her Impressions of America; 
the divine Sarah counts the literary gift well up among the 
others which have made her famous.—Washington official 
circles are badly torn up over the bookmaking of the so- 
called “Bogy Man”; his dismissal from the Pension Office 
has made him “a successful author.” —Sir Edwin Arnold said 
recently to a western reporter: “You have a poet who is 
doing great work: James Whitcomb Riley; he writes such 
delicious lyric verse; he must be a very famous man before 
he dies; in England we prize him very highly.”—“It ap- 
pears,” says The Pall Mall Gazette, “that there are Americans 
who are sick of the all-pervading vulgarity and puerility and 
snippetiness which passes for smart journalism in their coun- 
try”; “our exchange list is, we believe, one of the largest in 
America,”’ says the New York Tribune,“ and we are confident 
that it does not include a single paper that in vulgarity, pue- 
rility, and ‘snippetiness,’ not to mention indecency and gra- 
tuitous mendacity, approaches the degraded standard set by 
The Pall Mall Gazette.”—“ The depth to which public taste 
might sink,” said Canon Ainger in a recent lecture, in Lon- 
don, on True and False Humor in Literature, ‘‘ was shown in 
the success of such a book as Three Men in a Boat.”—Mrs, 
French-Sheldon is completing her work on her African book; 
it will be published simultaneously in England and this coun- 
try this month. — William Barclay Dunham, whose light 
verses, signed sometimes by his full name and sometimes by 
the initials W. B. D., in the Sun, Life, Puck, and other peri- 
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odicals, is said to be one of the most promising of the younger 
peets.—It has been generally supposed that the Rev. Arthur 
Bell Nicholls, the husband of Charlotte Bronté, was dead, 
but he is still living in an obscure parish of Ireland, where 
he occasionaily preaches.—The Authors’ Society of England 
is raising, by subscription, funds for a testimonial to Mr. 
R. Underwood Johnson, in acknowledgment of the active 
part he took in getting the Copyright Bill passed; sub- 
scriptions are limited to a guinea.—The Book-Buyer asks: 
“What is to become of the dignity of literature when ‘Read 
William D, Howells’ new $10,000 story’ stares one in the face 
from all the newspapers? it is depressing that the foremost 
author of the land should be concerned in this sort of busi- 
ness.” —Lady Wilde does not encourage women to go into 
literature; in a book of hers recently published she remarks: 
“The fragrance distilled from the glowing feelings, crushed 
lives, and perhaps broken hearts of literary women may re- 
fresh a few idle hours of man’s most earnest life; it is 
enough; the world asks no more from them than to amuse 
or soften through sympathy the powerful ruling race for whom 
woman was created only to be the helpmeet; 
the male novelists of the day, she says that this age 


9 


speaking of 
‘ 


‘crowns 
two at least with immortality—Bulwer and Disraeli.”—7 pro- 
pos of the recent discussion of the value to literature of the 
bichloride-of-gold cure for drunkenness, Richard Henry Stod- 
dard is of the opinion that “ 


onymous terms.”—The most popular Turkish poetess is a 


gin and genius are not syn- 


Russian lady; her name is Olga Lovedoba, but she is known 
by her pseudonyme, Hulaéré, to the Turks, who delight to 
recite poems; beside her original productions, she makes 
translations from the Russian poets into the modern Arabic. 
—“ And this 7s the crowning infamy,” wails London Public 
Opinion: “An amateur novel appeared in the first twenty 
numbers of the Gentlewoman, each chapter of which was 
written by a different reader of the magazine; this proved 
so successful as to suggest to the editor the scheme of having 
a novel by professionals conducted on the same plan; the 
result has been a work of fiction called The Fate of Fenella; 
the opening chapter is by Helen Mathers, the next by Justin 
M. McCarthy, a lady and a gentleman alternating chapter 
by chapter in the following order: Mrs. Trollope, Conan 
Doyle, May Crommelin, F. C. Phillips, ‘Rita,’ Joseph Hatton, 
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Mrs. Lovett Cameron, Bram Stoker, Florence Marryat, Frank 
Danby, Mrs. Edward Kennard, Richard Dowling, Mrs. Hun- 
gerford, Arthur A. Beckett, Mrs. Macquoid, G. Manville 
Fenn, etc.; the novel will be specially illustrated, and the 
first chapter will be published in the Christmas number of 
the Gentlewoman, the succeeding chapters appearing week 
by week.”—Henry James is forty-eight years of age, and 
began life as a lawyer.—Mr. J. F. Hogan’s new book, ‘The 
Convict King, just issued in London, is a veritable romance 
of real life; it is the first complete account of the eventful 
career of Jorgen Jorgenson, one of the most remarkable ad- 
venturers of the century.—Miss Molly Eliot Seawell has 
had the extraordinary candor to write an article going to 
show that no woman has ever done anything in the intel- 
lectual world which has had the germ of immortality.— 
George Moore, says a writer in London Black and White, 
is a red-headed Zolaistic young man, who has been through 
stormy days in all parts of the world; I stumbled upon him 
in Switzerland a few weeks ago, and “as we walked together 
we talked, and thus to he said I: * Why don’t you write 
your memoirs?’ Mr. Moore thought he would leave his 
memoirs for posthumous publication; ‘I do not desire to 
be remembered by those who will live three hundred years 

‘that I should like to 
be remembered, let us say, for the next sixty or seventy 


hence, but I confess,’ he remarked 
] b] 


years; I find no fault with death but its abruptness, and 
that I hope to be able to correct; the vulgar and most 
usual plan ischildren, but children are no anodyne to oblivion, 
whereas a good book ina certain measure is.’ ’’—The London 
Bookman is authority for the statement that “ W. W. Astor, 
the Amercian millionaire, has a nice taste in books; he 
affects the lighter study of history in the Diarists, but per- 
haps his favorite subject is the history of France in modern 
times, and he has much of the salon gossip at his finger ends.” 
—‘“ Less novel than romance and less romance than poem” 
is Mr. Hall Caine’s own opinion of his new book, The Scape- 
goat.—‘ Grigorovitch, the Russian novelist,” says the Bos- 
ton Transcript, “ whose story, This Cruel City, has been pub- 
lished by the Cassells, has‘a humorous style which contrasts 
strongly with the morose and acetic books of Telstoi and 
Gogol.”—The second volume of the Victoria Library for Gen- 
tlewomen is the Gentlewomen’s Book of Hygiene, from the 
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competent pen of Dr. Kate Mitchell, now on a long lecturing 
tour in the United States; a new and original novel by Miss 
M. Bertham Edwards will be the third volume of the series. — 
Scarabzeus, the Story of an African Beetle, by James Clar- 
ence Harvey and the Marquise Clara Lanza, is a tale of treas- 
ure hidden in ages past in that land of sand and ruin and 
gold, the clew to whose burial place lies concealed in two 
antique rings set with the scarabeus.—‘ Andrew Lang’s 
humor,” says the Literary World, “enables him to see the 
question of critics impartially; as a being who has been a 
good deal reviewed,” he writes in the current number of 
Longmans’ Magazine, “I must confess that I generally think 
I know a good deal more of my own topic than the critics 
know; moreover, I do not believe that they have ever quite 
shown such a good opinion of my deathless works as I my- 
self entertain; Dr. Johnson only once had what he called 
his bellyful of wall fruit, and I do not know that I ever had 
my whack of praise; and even if I got it, I would think the 
reviewer an indiscriminating person; frankly I cannot con- 
ceive such a thing asa review really satisfactory to an author.” 
—Henry Norman, of the Pall Mall Gazette, who has married 
Miss Menie Muriel Dowey, the Girl in the Karpathians, is 
a graduate of Harvard College, and the author of the Real 
Japan, recently published in London, although an English- 
man by birth.—Another convert to nineteenth-century Buddh- 
ism is Amabel Grey, the English novelist, whose latest novel, 
Jerome, many of the critics pronounce to be the “ best novel 
of the season.’’—Goutscharoff, the venerable Russian poet, 
who died last September, lived for the last decade in a suburb 
of St. Petersburg, almost forgotten by the present generation; 
he was the last representative of that classical Russian pe- 
riod of which Puschkin was the brightest star; Russians 
place him in the same rank with Turgeneff and Tolstoi, and 
consider him the truest interpreter of their characters and 
customs; his friends could not induce him to publish his 
memoirs, although his youth fell in a period eventful and in- 
teresting; fearful of a biographer, he destroyed his unpub- 
lished works, notes, and personal memoirs in the last year of 
his life; Goutscharoff’s greatest work is his novel Oblomoff, 
bearing the title of its hero; it appeared in 1859.—The 
original of ‘Tennyson’s Lady of Burleigh has been discov- 
ered to be Sarah Hoggins, a shrewish, commonplace Yorkshire 
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woman.—lIn a letter written shortly before his death the late 
Mr. James Parton gave this experienced view of the financial 
side of authorship: “An industrious writer, by the legitimate 
exercise of his calling (that is, never writing advertisements 
or trash for the sake of pay), can just exist, no more; by a 
compromise, not dishonorable, although exasperating, he can 
average during his best years $7,000 to $8,000 a year; but 
no man should enter the literary life unless he has a fortune 
or can live contentedly on $2,000 a year; the best way is 
to make a fortune first and write afterward.”—A new life 
of Faraday, containing original information, has been writ- 
ten by Walter Jerrold, Douglas Jerrold’s grandson.—* Q,” 
otherwise A. T. Quiller-Couch, says: “I would ask Mr. 
Howells to name a single American novel of high merit 
which deals with toil or with poverty in the first instance; 
which gives the passion of love no more than its due im- 
portance; and which is constructed on lines which differ 
very appreciably from the old, old lines of romance.”— 
Henry Edward Watts is to write the Life of Cervantes for 
the Great Writer Series; the London Globe says of this 
announcement: “Mr. Watts, by his translations, has al- 
ready shown himself master of the Spanish language and 
literature; as to Cervantes, his biography well and _ briefly 
told might be one of the finest, for where shall you find better 
material than in the records of his very noble, manly, gai- 
lant, and courageous life ?”—The Belgian government prize 
of 5,000 francs awarded every year to the best dramatic 
work has been given to La Princesse Maleine, a five-act 
drama by Maurice Maeterlinck ; La Princesse Maleine, trans- 
lated into English by Gerard Harry, the French translator of 
Stanley’s Congo book, will shortly appear in London.—The 
New York Tribune says: “That this is the age of ‘every- 
thing made easy’ is certain, and one illustration is to be 
found in a recently published book intended for dull talkers; 
it is a volume of Conversational Openings and Endings, 
from which one may learn divers quips, turns, and sparkles.” 
—The forthcoming volume in the series of American Men 
of Letters will deal with the career of William Gilmore 
Simms; its author, W. P. Trent, professor of English lit- 
erature in the University of the South, has had in the 
preparation of the book the cordial assistance of Simms’ 
family.—It is understood in London that Mr. Ruskin intends 
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to appoint Charles Eliot Norton one of his literary executors; 
it would be remarkable if the same man should serve in this 
capacity for three men like Ruskin, Carlyle, and Lowell.— 
Renan says that the best man to write the history of a re- 
ligion is a sceptic who once believed in it.—Julian Haw- 
thorne, who has been writing a history of Oregon, took the 
precaution to send West every chapter of the work, as soon 
as completed, for examination and revision by a committee 
on history of the State.—The first number of anew monthly 
periodical, The Eastern and Western Review, the object of 
which will be to draw closer the bonds existing between Great 
Britain and her Indian Empire, will be published in London 
in January.—Thomas Hardy has told Brander Mathews that 
most of the stories told in his book, A Group of Noble 
Dames, are true; they are derived from family traditions. 
—Canon Farrar’s Darkness and Dawn; or, Scenes in the 
Days of Nero is the author’s first venture into fiction for many 
years; the outline of the story is determined by the actual 
events of pagan and Christian history.—A French critic, 
Mirabeau, says Maurice Maeterlinck, a new writer in Bel- 
gium, has put into his Princess Maleine “things more beau- 
tiful than the most beautiful things in Shakespeare.”—A 
judicious criticism on two glaring faults of modern American 
fiction is to be found in a letter written by Lowell concerning 
Miss S. O. Jewett’s New England stories. “She is lenient 
in landscape,” he says, “a great merit, I think, in these days;” 
“above all, she is also discreet in dialect, using it for a flavor, 
but not, as is the wont of many, so oppressively as to suggest 
garlic.”—Oscar Wilde once said of George Meredith: “ His 
style is chaos, illuminated by flashes of lightning;.as a 
writer he has mastered everything except language; as a 
novelist he can do everything except tell a story; as an 
artist he is everything except articulate.”—Miss Scidmore, 
author of Jinrikisha Days, commenced her literary career as 
Washington correspondent for the St. Louis Globe- Democrat, 
under the pen name “ Ruhamah”’; she is a native of Wiscon- 
sin, has written two books, been an extensive traveller, and 
went to Alaska on the first steamer that carried passengers. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





